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NEGRO DIGEST 


The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Crime runs rampant as slums take their toll 
on Chicago’s South Side and fills its Wa- 
bash Avenue police station to overflowing 


THE WORLD'S 
BUSIEST POLICE STATION 


BY NELSON ALGREN 


N THE ceaseless city-wide war- 
fare waged between the law and 
the criminal, every Chicago ward 

and suburb has a daily skirmish or 
two: but on the South Side both sides 
multiply their mercenaries and the 
battle is truly joined. 

On the walls of the Wabash Ave- 
nue Station hang pictures of patrol- 
men killed in the line of duty; and in 
the lockup below the captured wait: 
the strayed, the lost and the fallen 
of a captured race. 

Poolroom punks on the muscle 
and old rogues with records that read 
like a Southern Pacific timetable; 
boosters and forgers, mush-workers 
and lush-workers, square-johns and 


NELSON ALGREN is author of a new 
novel on dope addicts, The Man With The 
Golden Arm, which has been hailed by 
some critics as the finest novel of the year. 
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copper-johns, hallroom boys and 
lamisters, bail-jumpers and parolees, 
peeping toms and firebox-pullers, old 
cold-deckers doing life on the install- 
ment plan and the Indiana Avenue 
torpedoes coming on faster than they 
can be picked up: the unlucky broth- 
ers with the hustlers’ hearts, the 
afternoon prowlers and the midnight 
creepers. The strongarm wonders 
and the weaker sheep. 

“Why'd you tear up your coat in 
the wagon on the way to the station?” 
a disappointed soft-clothesman wants 
to know of a shirtsleeved sprout hold- 
ing onto the bars with hands like 
an outfielder’s. 

“It was full of bedbugs.”’ 

“Full of hand-ground gauge you 
mean. Where'd you get it?” 

“Found it.” 
“Go down to State ’n Madison 
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Christmas Eve, maybe you'll find a 
piano.” 

They come in cuffed and they come 
in bandaged. Down-and-out cotton- 
shooters who'd give a gold tooth out 
of the mouth for a single cap of co- 
caine and the well-groomed policy- 
boy telling his lawyer just what to do 
next. 

They come in drunked-up and 
hopped-up and cocky as roosters or 
beat clear into the ground. Every 
hue and shade of Negro, from every 
corner of Chicago’s narrow black 
ghetto: out of the dimlit sidestreets 
and out of dimlit lives: the ones for 
whom civilization has hung out so 
many warning-signs, on apartments, 
schools and jobs: No Colored Need 
Apply. 

With 39 police districts in the 
city, the Wabash Avenue District ac- 
counted for over 21 per cent of the 
city’s murders, 12.3 per cent of all 
robberies and 24.9 per cent of rape 
incidence in 1945. In the preceding 
year one fourth of the city’s murders 
were committed in the same district, 
and in 1943 the percentage of the 
city’s murders was even higher for 
the same area. The law is called upon 
to investigate more instances of 
juvenile delinquency here than in any 
other police district. 

And yet the crimes of Negroes are 
not crimes of their race: they are the 
crimes of the race that has segregated 
them and kept them impoverished. 
Negroes constitute the least-privi- 
leged, most untaught, unemployed, 
underfed and underpaid American 
minority. Yet they pay proportion- 
ately higher prices for rent, food and 
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clothing. It costs the Negro who 
cleans the barber-shop cuspidors as 
much to live as it does the master- 
barber who owns the chairs. The Ne- 
gto who has to depend on the tips 
offered for giving an overcoat an 
unnecessary brushing gets just as 
cold, without an overcoat, as does the 
overcoat’s owner. And it costs society 
as much to restore a sick Negro to 
health at the County Hospital as it 
would have to give him a job at 
which he could have kept his health 
in the first place. 

And when a Negro supplements 
his income by gambling or robbery 
or vice, society makes up the loss by 
building a new jail. Thus prejudice 
has its price. And racism isn’t had 
for nothing. 

Force a man to earn his living 
down a dead-end street and he'll be 
the first to drag you down it and 
latch onto your gold: both of you 
would have been better off had you 
given him a larger chance in the first 
place. And when you con a woman 
out of her chance to live like a wom- 
an, because of the color of her skin, 
she'll con you out of your very pants 
the first chance that’s offered. 

“Tell us what you told your moth- 
er when we picked you up,” the soft- 
clothesman asks the bull-throated boy 
in the faded hard-straw kelly. 

“I told her, ‘Mother dear, you've 
worked for me for twenty-two years. 
Now go out ‘n get a job for your- 
self’.”” 

“Hold him for Central,’ the soft- 
clothesman advises the lockup- 
keeper. 

For the Central Police lineup, that 
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is, at Eleventh and State. Where a 
couple hundred victims and witnesses 
will sit restlessly in the hope of identi- 
fying the man who slugged the phone 
collector: ‘Phone company’s always 
collectin’, I decided to do a little col- 
lectin’ from the phone company.” For 
the platform punk who snatched the 
purse from the moving El; for the 
lush who ran somebody’s favorite aunt 
down a blind alley; or forged his 
boss’s signature or kidnapped a night- 
watchman, slit the janitor’s throat in 
the coal-bin or performed a casual 
abortion on the janitors wife. The 


little things done in simple fun and 
the big things done for love. 

The aging jitterbug in the neat 
trenchcoat and patent-leather pumps 
that catch the yellowish lockup light 
in their pointed toes sums up his own 
case indifferently: “For arsony ’r 


somethin’. 

“You mean larceny.” 

“IT don’t mean ‘larceny.’ I mean 
‘arsony.’ Burned down the place I 
works to show ‘em I was quittin’.” 

“The slums take their revenge,” a 
Chicago poet has told us, “always 
somehow or other their retribution 
can be figured in any community. 
Where does the Negro hoodlum, 
stickup man, rapist, come from? Is it 
possible that there would be fewer of 
these if more Negro youth had bet- 
ter chances at living clean, at getting 
jobs that are not dead-end, at living 
just a little more free from discrimi- 
nation and hate?” 

The slums take their revenge—and 
you can take your pick of the avengers 


among the fast Saturday night set at - 


48th and Wabash. The station is al- 
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ways open and there are always new 
faces. Always someone you never 
met before, up against the same walls 
that prejudice and fear have raised; 
so high that the white man’s voice 
and the Negro’s voice come only faint- 
ly across the barrier to each other, 
like alien tongues. And behind the 
barrier of the Wabash Avenue bars 
the muted voices come on and come 
on. And where they come from no 
one says and where they go to no one 
cares. 

And much of the Negroes’ undo- 
ing must be laid at the door of 
organized labor, backed by hostile 
State and Federal statutes. Since the 
Negro is forbidden to rise above ac- 
tual want, he is not above committing 
those misdemeanors which compen- 
sate him for the money he is not al- 
lowed to make the legal way. When 
a Negro is arrested for stealing sheets 
and pillow-cases belonging to the 
Pullman Company, the source of his 
crime is not in the color of his skin, 
but in the color of the official charter 
of the unions of railway car men, 
dining car conductors, sleeping car 
conductors, railway conductors; 
boilermakers, machinists, firemen, en- 
gineers, switchmen, _ telegraphers, 
train dispatchers, train-men, yard- 
masters, railroad workers, wire weav- 
ers, clerks, freighthandlers, express 
and station employees, masters, mates 
and pilots. These are the chief trade- 
unions which have locked their doors 
to Negro workers. 

The most sorrowful aspect of the 
whole sorry picture being that these 
unions, by binding the Negroes’ arms, 
bind themselves with the same taut 


rope. With legislation like the Taft- 
Hartley Law on the books, these 
unions need the Negro as much as 
the Negro needs them. It is as if a 
man with two good arms, one black 
and one brown, refuses to use the 
darker one and thinks, therefore, 
that the arm is the loser. 

While a lowering evening light 
casts a wan and whitish glare upon 
the youthful junkee’s face. As though 
he had lived all his life in such a 
glare, wearing the same frayed jacket 
with the Pfc. stripe and two over- 
seas bars on the left sleeve. 

“Bond me out!” The Pfc. wants 
a bondsman, though he doesn’t own 
penny-one. His bonus is down to a 
pin-point and the pupils of his eyes 
are drawn even tighter: nothing is 
teflected in them except a capsule of 
light the size of a quarter-grain of 
morphine. He has scaled the walls of 
his personal ghetto with no other 
help than that contained in a little 
brown drugstore-bottle filled with 
fuzzy white caps. A self-made man: 
he has freed himself single-handed, 
with no Lincoln to speak for him at 
all. 

But all the drugstores are closed 
tonight and the cold blue bars keep 
getting in the way. \ 

“Bond me out! Bond me out!” 

“That one’ll holler all night,’ the 
soft-clothesman decided wearily: al- 
ways some junkee hollering all night. 
So you know that here is one G.I. 
who lost the war. And loses it anew 
every time the drugstores close. 

Upstairs, in the women’s tier, a 
slight girl in plaid slacks sits, wait- 
ing for nothing, alone in high-walled 
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cell. When the soft-clothesman calls 
her to the bars she comes forward 
with the arched black arrows of her 
lashes dipped in two fresh tears. 

“Save it for the jury, Roberta,” 
Soft-Clothes advises her; and offers a 
policeman’s version: ‘This is the 
slickest little knockout broad on 
South State. 
pick on white married men, Honey: 
Hush?” 

Honey-Hush raises the lashes: het 
eyes hold a wry and mocking light 
belying anyone’s tears. 

“They're the ones who don’t sign 
complaints,” she explains softly; and 
gives Soft-Clothes a hard profile. 

_ Well, anybody’s daughter can grow 
weary of scrubbing other people's 
toilets. White, black or brown, there's 


always a world of lost pride at the | 


bottom of a whiskey glass. There's 
one world, at least, where color 
doesn’t count at all: the world at the 
bottom of any cheap gin bottle. 
“Of these 12,000,000 Americans,” 


a white bishop informs us, dis- 


proportionate number have translated 
a deep inner frustration into an ex- 
ternal attitude that is completely anti- 
social.” 

And it was only when the gin gave 
out that the girl in the plaid slacks 
broke at last, to cry out to the scarred 
walls all around: 

“Ain't anybody on my side?” 

“I picked up a boy of twelve, 
sleepin’ in a doorway,’ Soft-Clothes 
tells us, with some bewilderment still 
in his voice. ‘‘He said he had slept 
there five nights. I asked him why 
he didn’t go home. He said ‘Did 


you ever see my home? Five people } 
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sleep in one bed. It’s better in the 
doorway.” 

The Chicago Crime Commission 
concludes that “undesirable living 
conditions in the area contribute ma- 
terially to a high incidence of crimi- 
nality. 

“Every available facility for hous- 
ing is utilized to provide sleeping and 
living quarters for a huge population 
that is crowded into the small geo- 
graphical area comprising the Sth 
Police District. . 
break of the war the population in- 
creased tremendously and over- 
crowded living conditions became 
more aggravated. . . . It was not in- 
frequent that relatives who arrived in 
Chicago to engage in war work 
moved in with large families because 
of inability to find any other place 
to live. 

“Crowded conditions result in 
family arguments. In many instances 
community bathroom and cooking 
facilities are used by several families. 
Disputes arising over the use of such 
facilities many times end in acts of 
violence. Cuttings and shootings have 
followed arguments over the time 
tequired to cook a piece of meat. It 
is very common for entire floors in 
tesidence buildings to be equipped 
with only one bathroom which ac- 
commodates several families. Men 
and women are thus thrown into close 
contact with one another resulting in 
quarrels and immorality. Crowded 
sleeping quarters make it necessary in 
many instances for as many as four 
people to sleep in one bed . . . people 


sleep in hallways on newspapers, thus ' 


creating a fire hazard.” 
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Such conditions also account for 
the high incidence of delinquency 
among Negro juveniles. It is a com- 
mon circumstance that parents live 
at one address and the children at 
another. Children of such conditions 
are those who get into trouble almost 
as soon as they can walk around the 
block by themselves. Their gradua- 
tion cry, too, is that bewildered one 
of the girl in the Wabash lockup: 

“Ain’t anybody on my side?” 

“What you cuffed for?” Soft- 
Clothes want to know of one of the 
boys who’s so tough he drinks razor- 
soup for breakfast; with his left 
sleeve slit to the shoulder. 

As if his life, like his knife, had 
been turned upon himself at last. 

“I come in contact with a grey- 
boy,” he explains; meaning any white 
man at all. 

“You took forty-six cents off him.” 

“I didn’t take it. It drop out of 
his pocket when I hit him.” 

“Why'd you hit him?” 

“For good luck.” 

Negroes like to change their luck 
too. 

And down in the lockup are the 
ones who've pressed their luck too 
long: there wait the pickpocket’s 
deadpan mask and the shoplifter’s 
measured manner; here the brutal 
lines of the paid-in-full premeditated 
murderer and there the coneroo’s 
cynical leer. 

Yet the man behind the murderer's 
mask is behind bars for stealing a 
bushel of mustard greens from an 
aunt and the coneroo’s leer has been 
picked up for sleeping in a 47th 
Street hallway. 
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“What you here for, Boy?” 

“For standin’ by watchin’.” 

“Watchin’ what?” 

“The officers linin’ up the boys on 
39th Street—one of the officers called 
me ‘boy’ ’n I told him I was a man 
so I had to come along too.” 

“If the Negro is worthy to die with 
the white man,” the white bishop 
concludes, “‘he is worthy to live with 
him on terms of honest, objective 


equality. He fought for the liberty . 


to speak, think and worship as con- 
science dictates, free from the specter 
of unemployment and enforced pover- 
ty, the opportunity for education, for 
the normal fulfillment of those 
human desires which spell human 
happiness.” 

And out of the curtained corners 
of the Negro slums a pall—the pall 
of human beings living in misery— 
creeps out of the city’s farthest sub- 
urb and over the land like an unseen 
fog. 

For no slum is an island. Chicago 
is tied together like the body of a 
man and we cannot ignore a great 
sore in one part and yet not expect 
other parts to be affected. 

“Your Honor,” the defense was 
made to plead in Richard Wright's 
Native Son, “Your Honor, there are 
four times as many Negroes in Amer- 
ica today as there were people in the 
original thirteen colonies when they 
struck for their freedom. These 
twelve million Negroes, conditioned 
broadly by our own notions as we 
were by European ones when we first 
came here, are struggling within un- 


believably narrow limits to achieve 
that feeling of at-home-ness for 
which we once strove so ardently. 
And, compared with our own strug- 
gle, they are striving under condi- 
tions far more difficult. If anybody, 
surely we ought to be able to under- 
stand what these people are after. 
This vast stream of life, dammed and 
muddied, is trying to sweep toward 
that fulfillment which all of us seek 
so fondly, but find so impossible to 
put into words. When we said that 
men are ‘endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights, among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness’, 
we did not pause to define ‘happi- 
ness.’ That is the unexpressed quality 
in our quest, and we have never tried 
to put it into words. That is why we 
say, ‘Let each serve God in his own 
fashion...” 

“Your Honor, remember that men 
can starve from lack of self-realiza- 
tion as much as they can from lack 
of bread! Did we not build a nation, 
did we not wage war and conquer in 
the name of a dream to realize our 
personalities and to make those real- 
ized personalities secure. 

“There are others, Your Honor, 
millions of others, Negro and white, 
and that is what makes our future 
seem a looming image of violence.” 

“I snatched a purse at a show 
where Sinatra was singin’, one of 
the Wabash Avenue Bigger Thomases 
confesses. 

“Do you swoon too?” Soft-Clothes 
asks ever so softly. 

And doesn’t wait for an answer at 
all. 
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NE AUTUMN afternoon, in 
O the early 1900's, a lad walked 
down the street of a little town in 
Kansas. It was a beautiful day, but 
he noticed nothing. He had some- 
thing on his mind that was making 
him frown. The boy looked up star- 
tled when his old friend, Dr. For- 
rester, said, ‘Hello there, don’t you 
recognize people any more? I was 
expecting you to be pleased as punch. 
Not every boy gets to be captain of 
the football team. Instead, you look 
as if you had the troubles of the 
world on your shoulders.” 

The lad smiled sadly, “I was proud 


—but something's come up that’s tak- 


ing all the joy out of life. The team 
refuses to go through with a big game 
next week just because one player is a 
Negro.”” His voice rose with anger. 
“Can you beat that? What's the color 
of a guy’s skin got to do with his be- 
ing able to play football? We were 
all created by the same God, weren’t 
we? Boy! Those guys make me sore!” 


He continued slowly, ‘I’m going - 


to have it out with the team this aft- 
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The football captain stubbornly stood by his stand 
in favor of playing a team with a Negro and won out then as he did 
in later years on the battlefront. His name was Ike 


Touchdown For Tolerance 


Reprinted from Religious Press 


ernoon. I won’t have any part of it. 
They may turn against me, but it’s 
worth it.” 

Dr. Forrester shook the boy’s hand, 
“Good boy—go to it!” 

The young captain waited until aft- 
er football practice was over. At first 
he spoke quietly, but finally his cour- 
age mounted and he stormed: “I’m 
ashamed of you, every last one of you 
—-pretending you believe in fair play 
and justice and then calling off a 
game because a player is colored... 
better get yourself another captain— 
I'm through!” He stalked out. 

The boys stood motionless, as if 
stunned. Then the quarterback, 
Mickey Goldstein, said, “How about 
it, fellas—let’s call him back. I think 
I'd like to play the game his way.” 
The others nodded silently. They 
weren't feeling pleased with them- 
selves. 

Mickey shouted, ‘‘Captain—come 
back—we're all with you.” His voice 
rang out through the empty corridor. 
“Come back, Ike, do you hear me— 
Ike Eisenhower!” 


Although Dixie is still the poorest section of the nation, 
it is forging ahead fastest with remarkable changes 
that can be easily observed after long absence from section 


THE SOUTH HAS CHANGED 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


Reprinted from Harper's 


URING the past twenty years 

I have been in and out of the 

South often, reporting matters 
as diverse as textile strikes and soil 
conservation. I spent months there 
during the industrial expansion of 
the war. After an absence of nearly 
five years I recently made a two- 
months’ trip through half a dozen 
states. I encountered a new South. 

You need only your eyes and a 
point of comparison to tell you what 
has happened. You need only to 
have been there ten, or better still, 
twenty years ago to see the changes 
flow past you on the highway. Every- 
where gardens and shrubs have re- 
placed weedy, rundown yards. 
Houses, barns, and fences are re- 
painted. And the statistics are there, 
should you want them. Although still 
the poorest section, the South is forg- 
ing ahead the fastest. Its per capita 
income gain is higher than that of 
any other part of the Union. 

Take the city of Atlanta, for in- 
stance, which gives the impression of 
breathing at all its pores. In the few 
days I was there, the city welcomed 
ten conventions, including the Beta 
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Society of honor students which 
brought together two thousand young 
people to discuss public affairs. The 
new airport, the biggest in the South, 
opened with imposing ceremonies. 
More than two thousand farmers 
tramped into the Rural Electrification 
Administration show at the city au- 
ditorium, handled the farm equip- 
ment on display, swapped opinions 
with representatives of the many or- 
ganizations which weave the fabric of 


- rural life. 


Significant of the change in 2t- 
mosphere were the awards made to 
newspapermen by the Associated 
Press. One of them went to George 
Goodwin of the Atlanta Journal for 
his stories on the voting irregulati- 
ties in Telfair County, intended to 
keep Negroes from the polls. And 
another went to Albert Riley for his { 
vivid accounts in the Atlanta Con: | 
stitution of the filth and disease in 
slum areas in Atlanta, and of the 
clean-up and construction program. 
As a result of the national attention 
aroused by these reports, Atlanta 
drew up a five-year slum clearance 
plan. 
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The vivacity of Atlanta is a com- 
pound of the kindness of civilized 
manners and the drive of a city on 
the make. In contrast to the cold and 
static cities of the Midwest, the South 
is alive with a welter of activities— 
slum clearance, better race relations, 
soil conservation, farm improvement, 
rural electrification. Besides the new 
projects, there is a changed point of 
view, which shouts from the news- 
paper headlines. 

THROW AWAY YOUR STEREOTYPE 
OF THE MINT-JULEPY PLANTER, 
urged Hodding Carter, editor of the 
Delta-Democrat Times in an article 
dated Greenville, Mississippi, in 
which he described the regional or- 
ganization of the Delta Council. To 
develop new alluvial areas, the Coun- 
cil concentrates on scientific farming, 
industrial balance, health programs, 
and wider education for an area 
whose 700,000 population is two- 
thirds Negro and 95 per cent agri- 
cultural. 

Even more expressive of the revo- 
lution in thought was a_ headline 
about the CIO Meat Packers’ strike: 
LADY STRIKERS AT MEAT PLANTS GET 
SUN TAN, SING, AND EMBROIDER. 
Maybe it was not dignified, but it was 
sympathetic. Ten years ago no South- 
etn paper would have printed an ob- 
jective article—much less a sympa- 
thetic one—about the CIO. Except 
possibly for the Typographers and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, all or- 
ganized labor has gone through a 
tooth-and-nail battle throughout the 


South in the past decade. Hence, it 


is precisely the new status of the in- 
dustrial worker—as well as the modi- 
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fied attitude toward race relations— 
that seems now most eloquent of 


_ change. 


In the textile centers of the South 
I saw at first hand the new respect 
acquired by the industrial hands who 
were once the lowest paid workers and 
now have become buyers and voters 
of consequence. Acceptance of them 
as members in good standing of the 
community has come about largely 
through the AFL and the CIO act- 
ing in conjunction with federal legis- 
lation. Without the Wagner Act and 
the Fair Practices. Act, the unions 
could not have organized the labor- 
ers, even to the extent which they 
have, and the rigid pattern of the 
past could have shut out all vigorous 
new ideas and leadership. But with 
120,000 textile workers in eight 
Southern states under union con- 
tract—out of 450,000 organized all 
over the country—there is a nucleus 
whose importance cannot be ignored. 

Take Danville, Virginia, which is 
in some ways Exhibit Number One 
of what has happened in the South, 
stimulated by that nucleus. In 1931 
there was a long and bitter strike in 
Danville. In an appeal for strike 
funds, Ida Loving said, “They hope 
to starve us out.’” The workers had 
made no demands except ‘the right 
to have our union and take up our 
grievances in an orderly manner with 
the employer.” For eight months 
offers of ‘mediation were made in 
vain by the Federal Council of 
Churches and even by the governor 
of Virginia. But their good offices 
were impotent because the commu- 
nity at large, including the farmers, 
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was violently against the strike. The 
outstanding exception was the YW- 
CA, which from an early day has 
maintained excellent clubs for indus- 
trial workers as part of its program. 

During this strike, Sherwood An- 
derson made a speech which accurate- 
ly described the status of the factory 
people then and for a long time to 
come. “You live by yourselves,” he 
said. “There is not any question 
about it, the majority of the people of 
this town are against you. They want 
you to stay by yourselves, be quiet 
and humble. . . . The truth is and 
you know it well, they look down on 
you. . . . When people look down 
on us, we are hurt. They take our 
courage away.” 

The situation in Danville has altered 
so much since then that anyone who 
was there in the old violent days and 
saw how isolated from the commu- 
nity the workers were can hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. The Textile Workers 
Union headquarters is on the main 
street of the town, its offices and au- 
ditorium occupying the floor of a 
large building. A new union hall is 
under construction. Almost all of the 
ten thousand mill workers belong to 
the union and Danville lives by and 
for its mills. More than one out of 
every: four townspeople works either 
in the Riverside Mill or the Dan 
River Mill which, with its gray stone 
walls and cobalt-blue window-frames, 
is an imposing as a castle. The mill 
village is far from unattractive, 
though a survey made in 1940 

showed that only a few houses have 
inside toilets or running water. The 
cottages are good sized, and the mill 


employs a maintenance crew to keep 
them painted and in repair. Trees 
and shrubs are plentiful. But the 
workers’ integration into the town is 
not a matter only of paint and 
shrubs: it goes deeper. The city’s 
fifty bus drivers, for example, are 
members of the Textile Workers 
Union. When they requested mem- 
bership, they were asked if they 
didn’t want to be part of a more ap- 
propriate CIO affiliate. ‘‘No,” the 
drivers said. ‘Nearly all the people 
we haul are textile workers, so we 
want to be in the same union.” 

The new status of these ten thou- 
sand union members signifies an 
economic change which means as 
much to the city as to themselves. Be- 
tween March 1946 and February 
1947, the union added thirty-two 
cents an hour, on the average, to the 
wage scale, which represents an in- 
crease of $7,500,000 in annual pay- 
rolls. As a result, the city of Dan- 
ville was rated as the fifth in the na- 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board in 
respect to percentage increase in bank 
clearances, an accepted index of a 
community's prosperity. The con- 
tracts between the TWUA and the 
Riverside and Dan River Mills pro- 
vide, at the cost of around $250,000 
to the. company, a full program of 
medical, surgical and obstetrical 
care for the employees and their de- 
pendents. 

The community has felt these 
changes profoundly. ‘Good wages 
mean good business” in a dazzling 
revolutionary idea all over the South. 
Even bank officials will tell you, 
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“The best thing that ever happened 
to Danville is the union.’” And farm- 
ers generally echo the one who said: 
“All I know is that since the union 
came I can sell everything I grow.” 
Union representatives help to run the 
welfare organizations, sit on the ad- 
visory committees of the city and 
county health department, join in 
putting over the Community Chest 
Drive. 

The life of the working people in 
what was once said to be an anti- 
union town has felt the quickening 
effect of this organized one-fourth of 
the population. Labor's Legislative 
League, composed of the CIO-PAC, 
the AFL, and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, and including the Typogra- 
phers and International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, managed to make its 
weight felt in the election. The Tex- 
tile Workers ran a full-fledged regis- 
tration drive, broken down by ward 
and street. The Union Hall provides 
advice for new voters and help in- 
preparing income-tax returns. When 
I was there, the union was busy get- 
ting up a Christmas party for two 
thousand children. Bowling clubs 
and weekly dances pack the hall to 
capacity. The community cannot look 
down on these people, for they are 
its heart. 

How far the cities of the South 
have moved toward acceptance of 
their own factory population as a 
vital part of the community was made 
strikingly clear to me when I went to 
Lynchburg, Virginia. In a little 
church building which has been con- 


with twenty men and women, none of 
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verted into a Union Hall, I talked 


them young, who were making dec- 
orations for the Textile Workers 
Christmas party. These were settled, 
vigorous, well-dressed people, quite 
at ease among themselves and with 
me. They joked and laughed over the 
bitter old days, and we all had a good 
time. It was hard to believe that they 
were the workers who had gone 
through the strikes of 1929. I asked 
them about changes they had seen. 

A woman told me: “Changes? I 
should say there are. When my baby 
was born I was laid off. I was a 
weaver. When I went back I had to 
take a lower-paying job. I needed to 
have my old job back—it had paid 
ninety cents more a week. ‘If you 
want to work here just put your baby 
on a bottle,’ they said. Now if you’re 
going to have a baby you get time off, 
and your job’s held for you. We used 
to bring our babies to the mill and 
keep ’em in a box so we could nurse 
em. 

A man said: ‘Plenty of us old- 
timers can remember how the boss 
man whupped us kids whenever we 
didn’t suit.” What they liked best 
was better wages, of course, and next, 
being sure of their jobs. “The boss 
man can’t fire us no more just to suit 
himself.” 

The key to the trouble in 1929 lay 
in what one man told me: “I used to 
get nine dollars for a seventy-two- 
hour week. People worked too long 
for too little.” Before I had started 
on this trip, I looked up old records 
of the strikes I had reported for 
Harper’s two decades ago. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics merely put 
that workman’s remarks in another 
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way: two-thirds of the cotton textile 
workers lived below the minimum 
standard of living. To exist, every- 
one in the family had to work. When 
the Bedeaux system was introduced 
without adequate explanation to the 
workers, they struck throughout the 
South. 

What stands out in the notes I 
made at that earlier period is the fury 
of the community toward the strikers. 
A mob came into a private home of 
union workers in Gastonia, sang the 
doxology, and after tearing up the 
union literature and wrecking the 
house, kidnapped one of the union 
men, flogged him, and left him to 
run naked through the woods until 
he found a farmer who gave him a 
shirt and overalls. In Elizabethton, 
Tennessee, the AFL organizer's house 
was dynamited and “there wasn’t a 
piece of wood left you could pick 
your teeth with.” 

One of the women there in the 
Lynchburg Union Hall making 
Christmas decorations had been in 
Marion, North Carolina, twenty years 
ago, when seven workers were shot 
and killed by the sheriff and his 
deputies. She said: “I had on yellow 
shoes with high heels and I went to 
the hospital the day the strikers were 
shot and there was blood on my heels 
after I visited my cousin.” And there 
she sat with the others, the same men 
and women, safe and respected. 

It would, I admit, give a false im- 
pression to say that the lion is lying 
down with the lamb in the South. 
New mills are springing up which 
send busses back into the hills for the 
workers instead of providing houses 
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for them to occupy in town. This 
fragmentation of the mill hands im- 
pedes organization; many have a long 
walk from their mountain cabins to 
the highway where the bus picks 
them up, so that meetings and all 
community activities are difficult. 

The Danville Chamber of Com- 
merce boasts of its accomplishment in 
helping to pass the Taft-Hartley bill 
as well as the state labor law which 
has been called the “right to work” 
bill and has been considered by labor 
to be more repressive than Taft-Hart- 
ley. That this dispute is a sign of 
renewed hostilities between segments 
of the community cannot be denied. 
And there are Southern preachers 
who still refer to the CIO as the 
“unclean beast.’ In spite of the 
many organized oases where labor re- 
lations are excellent, such as Gads- 
den, Alabama; Dalton, Georgia; and 
Greenville, North Carolina, union or- 
ganizing in the South is still a rugged 
business. It is, however, a business 
which booms, and the South feels the 
reverberation. 

Most of all, it is in the fermenting 
ground of race relations that the 
South looks most different to the re- 
turning traveler. Although the Ku 
Klux Klan has freshened up the 
sheets and the Dixiecrats have put on 
a successful filibuster, there is a trans- 
formation going on, on the surface 
and down deep. 

When I returned to the South last 
spring, the voice of reaction was loud 
at every filling station; people were 
humming like wasps over President 
Truman’s Civil Rights message. Yet 
the first Sunday -paper I saw, the 
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Charlotte Observer, had a realistic 
article on the exodus of the Negro 
from the Southern states by H. E. 
(Red) Bryan. The paper com- 
mented: ‘‘We believe with Bryan that 
the South must modify its attitude 
toward the Negro in politics, give up 
suffrage restrictions if the South 
wants to hold Negro labor. We 
should also see he has better housing 
and a larger share of the profits of 
the land.” 

With the economic and the politi- 
cal issues so entwined, it is proper 
that the unions take some credit for 
the improvement. This debt was ac- 
knowledged by a prominent minister 
who exclaimed to me. “The best 
thing that has ever happened to the 
South is the CIO and AFL. When- 
ever white and Negro feet make a 
pattern to the same union hall, race 
relations are helped. The workers of 
both races find their problems are the 
same.”” 

Yet the great and outstanding 
change in race relations is the over- 
whelming fact that Negroes are vot- 
ing and that many of the most con- 
servative Southerners concede that it’s 
high time for the South to make these 
changes in its voting practices and 
permit Negroes to exercise their con- 
stitutional rights. 

Over three-quarters of a million 
Negroes are reported to have voted 
in the last election in twelve Southern 
states. Only in Mississippi, Virginia, 
and Alabama is the poll tax a serious 
barrier to voting. Worse than the 
poll tax are the requirements for 
registration. Nine different discrimi- 
natory tactics were listed by Dr. 
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Ralph Bunche in his report on Negro 
suffrage made in 1940. But since then 
registration requirements have eased 
almost everywhere (except in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi). In urban cen- 
ters, where 34 per cent of the Ne- 
gtoes live, they may qualify with 
ever-lessening opposition. 

A recent survey of twelve Southern 
states from 1940 to 1947 shows 
amazing gains in Negro registration. 
While only 18,000 were registered in 
Florida in 1940, by 1947 there were 
49,000. The 20,000 registered in 
Georgia at the earlier date had in- 
creased to 125,000; the 20,000 in 
Tennessee to 80,000; the 30,000 in 
Texas to 100,000. 

“Don’t let’s fool ourselves,” a 
Dixiecrat leader remarked. ‘There 
are many, many Negroes as smart as 
we are, and the Constitution is on 
their side.” 

Other symptoms of improved race 
relations show up in new provisions 
for Negro welfare. At my first stop 
in Jacksonville, Florida, I ran into the 
Home Town Survey. Fifteen white 
and Negro leaders had collaborated 
on a detailed study of the Negro 
community in regard to housing, edu- 
cation, health, and recreation facili- 
ties, and their long list of recommen- 
dations was getting action. Many 
Southern cities have followed Jack- 
sonville’s example. 

While I was in Atlanta, I was in- 
vited to an inter-racial luncheon at 
the Negro Y.M.C.A. in honor of the 
new Negro policemen. This pleasant 
occasion was the aftermath of a bitter 
struggle. A short time before, a hear- 
ing had been held as to whether there 
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should or should not be Negro po- 
licemen in the city. On the day of the 
hearing the civic organizations and 
individuals who favored the proposal 
came in small groups to present their 
arguments, not having foreseen the 
necessity of bringing along a large 
delegation in support. The hall was 
packed by the Ku Klux Klan, who 
had a field day voicing their angry 
threats. But they lost. Giving police 
power to Negroes has been a subject 
of hot dispute all over the South; yet 
today there are Negro policemen in 
ten states and forty-one cities. 

I heard in Atlanta one of those sig- 
nificant stories which the papers 
often miss. A sheriff in a town south 
of the city got a striking Negro 
worker out of bed during the packers’ 
strike, beat him up, and told him to 
show himself to his Negro fellow 
workers and tell them that’s what 
would happen to them if they didn’t 
get the hell back to work. Shortly a 
union representative from Atlanta 
was on the scene, and to the sheriff's 
immeasurable surprise and dismay he 
learned that he was not the supreme 
law in Georgia. There was a law 
above him—a federal law which for- 
bade the intimidation of workers be- 
cause of union activity, even Negro 
workers. That sheriff almost died 
when he found that-the federal gov- 
ernment had sent the FBI to investi- 
gate what he had supposed was a 
time-honored way of dealing with 
strikers. 

“It’s got so you can’t even touch a 
strikin’ nigger,” he grumbled. 

There is nothing inscrutable about 
the forces which are changing the 
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South. It seems to me that the tradi- 
tional view of White Supremacy, now 
the special province of the K.K.K., is 
suffering attack on four fronts. 

First, self-interest tells business 
men, manufacturers, and farmers that 
their labor supply will vanish if 
greater opportunity is not offered the 
Negro, and self-interest also moves 
the unions to recognize that the prob- 
lems of white and black industrial 
workers are identical. 

The second force is that of the fed- 
eral government and the threat of the 
Civil Rights program. 

The third is the drive of the Ne- 
groes themselves. Though they are 
speaking out with a new urgency, the 
leaders have, with few exceptions, 
limited their immediate demands to 
securing rights already guaranteed 
them by the Constitution. The most 
far-reaching protest of the Negroes 
has been instinctive and unorganized. 
After the first world war there was an 
exodus of three million. They emi- 
grated north and west and they didn’t 
return. It is this mute protest that is 
making a breach in the walls of 
Jericho. 

And here we come to the heart of 
the conflict. All the present  insis- 
tence on segregation—which used to 
be taken for granted, mind you—has 
for its white-hot core economic in- 
terest. The controversy is not about 
whether there is to be a symbolic cur- 
tain in a dining car separating Ne- 
groes and whites; it is whether Ne- 
groes are to have equal opportunities 
on jobs; whether trained Negroes are 
to be allowed to take the positions for 
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which their abilities and education 
have fitted them. 

A fourth element which has 
brought a change in moral climate 
might be called the Conscience of the 
South. Sixty-five years ago George 
Cable wrote about the South’s Silent 
People, those white citizens who were 
revolted by the discriminations 
against the Negroes, but held their 
tongues. Those once silent people are 
speaking today, not only critics like 
Lillian Smith or Stetson Kennedy, the 
author of Southern Exposure, but 
hundreds and thousands in many 
walks of life. These include the 
thoughtful people in church, univer- 
sity, and school, made vocal by the 
fine liberal papers of the South and 
led by a phalanx of voluntary so- 
cieties and civic organizations, like 
that of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. 

This queasy conscience, this moral 
indignation, is a leaven through all 
the South. The important fact is that 
the yeast of change is working not 
only among what might be termed 
the regular liberals, but among many 
thousands of men and women who 
consider themselves conservatives. 
There are few thinking people on 
whom the question of race relations 
does not rest heavily, whether their 
desire to improve conditions goes as 
far as accepting the Civil Rights pro- 
gram completely, as do certain church 
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groups, or is limited to asking only 
for better Negro education and 
health. 

One of the leaders among these 
thousands is Mrs. M. E. Tilly of the 
Methodist Church. With interests as 
wide as the country, she served de- 
votedly on the President's Commis- 
sion for Civil Rights and she stands 
four-square on its program. A fragile- 
looking woman, who has traveled the 
country over, speaking to church and 
civic groups on Civil Rights, her 


- large following not only in the Meth- 


odist Church but among other groups 
throughout the South is a yardstick 
of the widespread drive for better 
race relations. 

The present revival of the Klan 
and the fury of the Dixiecrats are the 
diehards’ last stand against a chang- 
ing Southern world. The conflict is 
not so much about interference from 
without as between reaction and the 
South’s own home-grown liberals. Of 
course, the everlasting battle between 
fair play and prejudice does not be- 
long to this region alone. It courses 
underground in the North, as strong- 
ly in Indianapolis and Boston as in 
Atlanta and Birmingham; it is world- 
wide and as old as human history. 
But right now the drama is on stage 
in our own South, moving with a 
power which cannot be denied. 
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Missionary doctor got the pioneer job he asked for 
and set up a self-supporting dispensary and clinic in the jungle 
to better the health of backwoods Liberians 


Africa’s First 


Medical Insurance Plan 


BY STANLEY HIGH 


Reprinted from Christian Herald 


OR CURING the chief's favorite 

wife, the doctor collected, as his 

fee, one live and, by African 
standards, well-fed chicken. But the 
chief's approval of the white doctor 
and his medicine opened the way to 
a medical practice which is benefiting 
the health -of a whole people. The 
one-chicken fee led to what is prob- 
ably the world’s most unusual system 
of voluntary medical insurance. And 
the doctor's amazing knowledge and 
skill in other arts than medicine are 
helping a backward nation—which 
has suddenly become of great strate- 
gic importance to the U.S.—toward a 
better place in the free world. . 

It. began at Ganta—a cluster of 
mud and thatched-roof huts where, 
deep in the interior of Liberia, sev- 
eral ancient native trade routes came 
together. The area, as large as the 
state of Ohio, was entirely unmapped. 
There were no roads—only trails. 


STANLEY HIGH is roving editor for 
Reader's Digest and frequent contributor 
to many national magazines. 


The nearest doctor was three days’ 
journey away. Disease—leprosy, 
sleeping-sickness, small-pox, malaria 
—was untreated and unchecked. 
There, after fourteen days’ jungle 
travel from the capital and port city 
of Monrovia, George Way Harley, 
M.D. and Ph.D., found the ‘‘pioneer 
field’ for which he had asked. 

With him, borne in crates and 
cases by 150 carriers, Dr. Harley 
brought a strange and promising car- 
go: not only clothes, books and some 
food for himself and his wife, but 
surveyors’ instruments, equipment for 
a blacksmith shop, carpentry shop 
and sawmill, medicines and _instru- 
ments for a dispensary and clinic and 
enough basic materials to start a first- 
rate tropical pharmacy. 

Today, instead of fourteen days’ 
travel from Monrovia, Ganta can be 
reached in one day by motor road— 
Liberia’s single overland link with 
the rest of Africa. A considerable 
section of that road was surveyed by 
Dr. Harley. At the government's te: 
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quest, he directed the actual construc- 
tion of twenty miles of it—including 
several sizeable bridges. He now su- 
pervises its maintenance. 

On every journey from Ganta, Dr. 
Harley plotted trails, made sketches 
and notes. When the President of 
Liberia asked him to undertake a 
campaign against small-pox among 
the villages of the interior he went 
armed, not only with medical instru- 
ments and vaccines, but with map- 
making equipment. From data gath- 
ered on hundreds of miles of jungle 
travel, Dr. Harley drew Liberia’s first 
authentic and, until recently, its only 
published map. 

As part of a long-range national 
health program, Dr. Harley proposed 
the construction of a government hos- 
pital in a needy area some distance 
from Ganta. The plan was accepted 
and Dr. Harley was asked to draw 
specifications and make an estimate 
of cost. His figures were so much 
lower than any others that the Presi- 
dent of Liberia sent him a check for 
the entire amount and asked him to 
produce the hospital. “It was a com- 
mand performance,” said Harley— 
and he produced it. Its cornerstone, 
at the President’s direction, is in- 
scribed, “The George W. Harley 
General Hospital.” 

The first clinic at Ganta was set up 
on the screened porch of the mud- 
walled, mud-floored native house into 
which, as temporary quarters, the 
Harleys moved on their arrival. It 
was there, after tribal doctors had 


failed to work a cure, that the chief. 


brought his wife. From head to foot 
her body was covered with sores—a 
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result of the yaws, a vicious disease 
common in tropical Africa. In the 
wake of her cure, disease-ridden 
people came in such increasing num- 
bers that the Harleys stayed on in 
their mud house until a dispensary 
could be built. They built three more 
dispensaries, each bigger than the 
last, before, ten years later they got 
around to building a home for them- 
selves. 

Today, 23 years after Dr. Harley 
drew the blueprint for his mission in 
320 acres of jungle, there are twenty 
substantial stone and brick buildings: 
dispensary and clinic, the first wing 
of hospital, a boys’ school, four dor- 
mitories, shops and homes for the 
Harleys and two other American 
families who have joined the mission. 
There is a “Sick Village” of some 
twenty native-type houses for patients 
undergoing prolonged treatment. On 
a site not far from the mission, homes 
have been built for the 250 inmates 
of the ‘Leper Village.” 

From the first, Dr. Harley believed 
that his prescriptions would be taken 
more seriously and self-help encour- 
aged if, however small the fee, the 
natives paid for his services and 
medicine. In his first case, the chief 
not only gladly paid one chicken, but 
required his ineffectual tribal doctors 
to pay back the fees they had already 
charged him and brought the collec- 
tion to Harley. Still, a chicken per 
visit seemed a high price for the 
average native. Besides, there being 
then no mission school or leper vil- 
lage, Mrs. Harley saw no possible 
way whereby so many chickens could 
be disposed of. 
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The answer was medical insurance. 
Thereafter, each patient, arriving at 
the dispensary, deposited one chicken 
on the table. For this he received a 
ticket, stamped with number and 
date. This entitled him, at no addi- 
tional cost, to medical care, including 
medicines, for a two-year period. Na- 
tives too destitute to pay were asked 
to work out the value of one chicken 
at the mission. 

When road building and other em- 
ployment increased the natives’ earn- 
ings, the premium was changed to 
one shilling. Today, with incomes 
proportionately higher, the two-year 
medical coverage costs one dollar. At 
present, Dr. Harley estimates, more 
than 50,000 natives in a 100-mile 
radius from Ganta have these “‘insur- 
ance policies.” “It’s fortunate,” he 
says, “that my patients don’t take 
every ache and pain to their doctor 
or we'd be swamped.” 

His paid-up insurance program has 
made Dr. Harley's dispensary and 
clinic wholly self-supporting. The 
outreach of his healing has bettered 
the health of a large part of the na- 
tion. Smallpox, as a result of Dr. 
Harley’s vaccination of more than 
100,000 natives, has been virtually 
wiped out. His remedy, distributed 
throughout the area, has greatly re- 
duced the prevalence of the yaws. 
Sleeping sickness has been reduced 
. and malaria is being brought under 
control. In the earlier years, lepers 
came to the mission only after the 
disease had reached the hopeless 
stage. Now, because the natives 
know that Dr. Harley can sometimes 
arrest and sometimes even cure the 


disease, there are more early cases 
and more cures. 

George Harley began to get ready 
for his African pioneering when, as 
a small boy in a North Carolina 
Methodist parsonage, he first heard 
the story of David Livingstone, Afri- 
ca’s most famous medical missionary. 
From his blacksmith grandfather he 
learned something of metal work and 
fell heir to some of the tools now in 
the shop at Ganta. He learned car- 
pentry working to earn money for 
college. To help finance his medical 
education at Yale, he put in one sum- 
mer as a plumber’s assistant, another 
as an electrician. During graduate 
missionary training, he completed a 
machine-shop course in an industrial 
night school. While studying tropical 
medicine in London, he took a course 
in map-making at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Institute and studied cera- 
mics. 

“Ganta is not only a hand-made 
mission,” says Dr. Harley, “it is sec- 
ond-hand made. Most of our equip- 
ment is what someone else has thrown 
away. We rebuilt it. Then we had 
to train native helpers, most of whom 
had never even seen a hammer or saw, 
how to operate it. As for materials, 
first we had to find them and then 
find out how to use them.” 

The native mahogany chairs in the 
state dining room of the presidential 
mansion in Monrovia were made by 
boys in Ganta’s wood-working shop. 
Much of the equipment for that shop 
was salvaged from a machine, so old 
that spare parts were no longer made 
for it, which Dr. Harley picked up in 
a Connecticut factoty. The water 
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pump which served the mission many 
years was a discard from a Milwau- 
kee high school. The post-drill, still 
going strong in the blacksmith shop, 
had been thrown away as unfit for 
further use by a Monrovia garage. 
The mission runs a stone quarry. 
Its saw mill was one of the first in 
Liberia. It took long experimenting 
with various clays until the right 
combination—a mixture of three 
different clays—could be found for 
making brick. Now, a year’s brick 
supply can be made at the mission 
in a few weeks. Pottery-making 
among the natives is a monopoly of 
the women and the source of the clay 
they use is a secret protected by the 
most rigid religious taboos. It is a 
measure of the natives’ regard for Dr. 
Harley that he has been given access 
to their source. of supply of this spe- 
cial clay. He uses it to instruct the 
natives in making better household 
utensils and in operating what is 
probably the only plant in West Afri- 
ca which manufactures roofing tiles. 
When, with ninety boys enrolled, 
the mission school ran short of black- 
boards, the principal appealed to Dr. 
Harley. There was no limestone in 
the country, but plenty of lime-con- 
taining snail shells. Harley extracted 
lime from them by burning, plastered 
it on the brick walls, painted it black 
and it still serves adequately. During 
the war, chaulmoogra oil, for the 
treatment of leprosy, ran short. Ex- 
perimenting with native products for 
making varnish, Dr. Harley discov- 
ered another oil with similar charac- 
teristics. He used it with almost equal 
success until new supplies of chaul- 
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moogra oil were available. 

On the mission farm, Dr. Harley 
experiments with new crops and with 
the development, from native materi- 
als, of better fertilizers. Since goats 
furnish the native milk supply, he 
brought a goat from England, an- 
other from the Canary Islands and 
crossed them with selected native 
stock. His “Ganta goat” produces 
twice as much milk as the native 
breed. 

The mission’s total annual budget, 
including salaries, is about $13,000. 
A Methodist mission, about half this 
amount comes from American 
sources. The rest is from the dispen- 
sary, the sale of products from the 
shops and from Dr. Harley's many 
outside services—not all of them re- 
munerative. 

He is District Health Officer for 
the Liberian Bureau of Health and 
Sanitation and medical consultant to 
the Firestone Plantations Co. which 
operates, in Liberia, the world’s larg- 
est rubber plantation. He is resident 
consultant to the Liberia Co., formed, 
under the leadership of Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., to develop the coun- 
try’s natural resources. His recent fur- 
lough was spent at Harvard, where 
he is Field Associate in Anthropol- 
ogy, and to which on this occasion 
he brought what is probably the 
largest collection of chimpanzee 


skulls in existence and what is cer- 


tainly the largest collection of masks 
worn by priests and witch doctors in 
their rituals. 

- The Harleys do not conceal the 
fact that religious motives took them 
to Africa and keep them there. But 
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they have insisted that ministry them, led by the young men who 
should precede preaching. have gone to our school, have asked 


“We have tried to show our people for a church, not only in Ganta, but 


what Christianity means by what we their own villages. 
‘tee ready, not only to become Christians, 
think thet i : Y but to be Christian.” 

Says. think that 1s why so many of Copyright, Christian Herald (August, 1949) 


The Poker Pot To End All Poker Pots 


UNITED NATIONS mediator Ralph Bunche’s devotion to poker 
once nearly caused his come-uppance. It came perilously close to 
delaying his marriage. During his last two years at UCLA he had 
served as an instructor in political science. On receiving his master’s 
degree from Harvard in 1928, he accepted a post as political science 
instructor at Howard University for 1928-29. One of his students at 
Howard was Ruth Harris, a very pretty young woman who was 
preparing to teach in the District of Columbia public schools. They 
soon became engaged. 

The following year Ralph Bunche was awarded a fellowship and 
went back to Harvard to begin work on his doctorate. The poker 
games continued but now they had an added purpose. Bunche 
devised a chart which he hung in his room in Cambridge. The 
bottom was labeled Washington, the top Newfoundland—a place 
remote from the city where his heart was. Between were squares 
where he could record his winnings and losses. Sometimes the line 
on the chart pointed’ to Newfoundland; more often it dipped hap- 
pily towards Washington. Bunche contrived to make four or five 
trips to the capital that year on his winnings, spending the nights 
in a day coach on round-trip excursions to see Miss Harris. 

The wedding was set for June 23, 1930, and the groom had 
saved $150 for the honeymoon. Before leaving Cambridge he 
celebrated with a final poker orgy. This time, however, he lost 
consistently. Toward morning most of his marriage stake had 
vanished. Then came the last pot. A few dollars in excess of $150 
were on the table. Bunche breathed heavily, looked at his cards and 
won. He swears that he has never played poker since that ghastly 
night. ‘ 
Saturday Evening Post 
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HERE WERE already six radio 
stations in Birmingham, Ala., 
but here was one with a differ- 
ence. WEDR was the first to beam 
its broadcasts directly to the 242,000 
Negroes of Jefferson County. And 
it was the first completely Negro- 
staffed station in the United States. 
WEDR was the idea of J. Edward 
Reynolds, a 40-year-old Marine vet- 
eran who has seen every side of ra- 
dio in stations in his home state, 
South Carolina, and Alabama. Since 
December he and his two partners 
(also white) have spent nearly $30,- 
000 getting the station into opera- 
tion—smooth sailing until vandals 
cut the supporting cables on the 
broadcast tower two weeks before 
WEDR was to go on the air. In mid- 
August the station started broadcast- 
ing. A guard protected the new 
tower. 


Although there have been rumors — 


of Ku Klux Klan threats, most of 
Birmingham has welcomed the sta- 
tion. The city fathers re-zoned a pre- 
dominantly residential district for the 
construction of its two-story brick 
headquarters. And far from railing at 
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In Birmingham three white partners put the first 
completely Negro-staffed U.S. radio station on the air 


DREAM RADIO STATION 


Reprinted from Newsweek 


possible competition, established 
broadcasters credited the newcomer 
with providing service for an audi- 
ence they could not reach. After less 
than two weeks of broadcasts, some 
Negroes were already resolved to lis- 
ten to WEDR only from now on. 

A pudgy man with a slow drawl, 
Reynolds has worked tirelessly and 
fast through the hot summer months 
to lay a solid foundation of program- 
ming and advertising. When a local 
beer distributor offered to pay more 
than the established time charges, 
Reynolds turned him down, explain- 
ing: “We're trying to help {the lis- 
teners} and what kind of help would 
we be if we gave them religious pro- 
grams one minute and then a beer ad 
the next?” 

As on most independent stations, 
records will be the backbone of the 
program department. ‘We'll broad- 
cast good music, health programs, 
public-service programs,” Reynolds 
says. Rations of boogie-woogie and 
bop will be slim. Sports coverage 
will be stressed, but aside from re- 
ports on local doings there will be no 
news programs. 
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Hardly a crusader, Reynolds has 
no intention of making WEDR an 
organ for the discussion of race prob- 
lems. And “we intend to stay com- 
pletely out of politics—including po- 
litical ads,” he asserts. 

Even so the station has a mission. 
As Reynolds puts it: “We've estab- 
lished WEDR to help the Negro. We 
want to aid the race educationally, 
culturally, and any other way possible 
... Birmingham Negroes need 
WEDR. They need it for their own 
advancement as well as for their en- 
tertainment and pleasure. Whether 


WEDR will be an answer to Northern 
criticisms, I don’t know. That wasn’t 
our intention. But if WEDR does 
serve to answer some of those criti- 
cisms—fine!”’ 

And to add their support to his 
purpose, Father E. J. Lawlor, about 
Birmingham's top citizen in Negro 
eyes, President F. D. Patterson of 
Tuskegee Institute, Mayor Cooper 
Green, and others gave WEDR a 
booming send-off in its formal dedi- 
cation. 


Copyright, Newsweek (September 12, 1949) 


Un-American Inquiry 


RADIO COMMENTATOR WILLIAM S. GAILMOR, lunched 
with a radio executive friend recently and offered to do broad- 
casts from Israel. The friend scoffed: “No. Don't do it. The trouble 
is there are too many Jews in radio already.” Gailmor asked him, 
in Congressional-committee style: ‘Are you, or have you ever been, 


an American?” 
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Paul Denis, New York Compass 
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A small town in the Black Belt records 
the story of a revolution in the ‘Old South’ 


Case History 
Of A Southern Town 


BY CABELL PHILLIPS 


Reprinted from New York Times 


HE LAST fluttering gasps of the 

civilization of the Old South 

may be faintly heard if one puts 
a sensitive ear to the heart in the 
ante-bellum village of Camden in the 
Alabama Black Belt. 

Camden is a town that has clung 
as tenaciously as any to the customs 
and immunities of a slave-owning 
aristocracy. It still regards trade and 
labor as unhappy necessities for the 
white man, to be lightly indulged in, 
with a studied casualness. It still 
places manners, good breeding and 
conventionality above ambition, im- 
agination and wit. It still looks with 
a skeptical eye upon the Federal 
Union of which it is a part, and fit- 
fully yearns toward that remembered 
past when white supremacy and 


States’ Rights asked quarter of no 


man—and of no government. 

Most people who live in the Deep 
South don’t want to live anywhere 
else. They are intensely loyal and 
are bound by ancient ties of tradition, 
habit and blood to their states, even 
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to their native counties. Nor do they 
covet overmuch the material or intel- 
lectual gadgetry of neighboring civ- 
ilization to the north and west of 
them. Such alien luxuries as these 
afford, they have learned, have to be 
paid for out of their own peculiar 
coin and they have seldom found the 
trade worth while. 

But beneath its surface of genial 
contentment the Deep South is trou- 
bled by an old affliction; one nearly 
as old as itself, in fact, but one whose 
present aggravation is most generally 
dated from the onset of the New 
Deal. This affliction is the Negro 
Problem and it dominates the mind 
and the actions of the Deep South 
with the relentless, smothering em- 
brace of an obsession. Virtually every 
economic, social and political issue in 
this region today has the Negro Prob- 
lem as its primary frame of reference. 
It is always there, menacing, insistent, 
inexorable, wherever one looks. This 
inspires blind anger and defiance in 
many people of the Deep South, 
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despondency and fear in others, and 
in a few of desperately earnest search 
for a just way out of what is a truly 
monumental dilemma. 

In some places this deeply emo- 
tional conflict has found violent re- 
lease. The Ku Klux Klan, dormant 
for twenty-odd years, has reared its 
furtive, sheeted head and with guns 
and the whiplash has attempted to 
enforce its particular brand of vig- 
ilante morals. Once the Klan was a 
potent force in the political life of 
Alabama; it was feared if not respect- 
ed at every level of society. Today it 
is despised by most intelligent people 
in the state, and its activities are 
largely carried on by bigots and hood- 
lums on the fringes of the industrial 
communities. Its influence is negli- 
gible now throughout most of the 
Black Belt. 

The decline of the Klan is itself 
symbolic of the change that is taking 
place throughout the South. For no 
longer are Klan outrages, usually per- 
petrated in the name of some pe- 
culiarly Southern ethos, merely de- 
plored in formal, official utterances. 
The authorities are fighting back with 
prosecutions and legal prohibitions. 
“Camden is a particularly good vantage 
point from which to view the epic 
metamorphosis that is occurring in 
the Deep South today. You can see, 
in a sense, all three phases of the 
process here—the past, the present 
and, a trifle foggily perhaps, the fu- 
ture. It is about as “average’’ a coun- 
try town for this region as the sociolo- 
gists will allow. 

The Black Belt in which it is sit- 
uated is a tier of seventeen counties 
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running across the southern half of 
the state from the Georgia to the 
Mississippi line. It got its distinctive 
name originally because of its rich 
black soil, ideally adapted to cotton 
culture. It has come to mean, addi- 
tionally, the predominant color of its 
people. Negroes outnumber whites 
throughout this region, and in Wilcox 
County, of which Camden is the 
county seat, the ratio is four to one. 
The population of Camden accord- 
ing to the last census was 903. Mayor 
Roland Cooper insists that it is 1,136 
as of now. It is, on the whole, a 
rather bleak, uninspiring little town 
to look upon. Its dignity is en- 
croached upon equally by the general 
dilapidation of its older buildings and 
the crassness of its newer ones. The 
past and the present have not blend- 
ed as gracefully in Camden as they 
have in many other Southern towns. 
The hub of Camden's civic life is, 
naturally enough, the ninety-two-year- 
old court house and its surrounding 
square. This is a quite pleasing old 
structure of dull red brick with a 
white columned portico and a 
wrought-iron stairway leading up to 
the second story. Its lawn is dotted 
with large pecan trees under whose 
beneficent shade much of the town’s 
business as well as its gossip is carried 
on. 
Flanking the square is the business 
community—grocery, hardware, feed 
and drug stores, the tiny postoffice, a 
pool parlor and a couple of banks. 
They are housed in rather nondescript 
buildings, with permanent awnings 
built out over the sidewalks where 
more loungers are shieltered from the 
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stifling heat. None gives the appear- 
ance of having to fight very hard to 
remain afloat in the competitive strug- 
gle, and -window displays aren't 
changed until the next itinerant to- 
bacco or soft drink promotion man 
comes along with a fresh stock of 
crepe paper and lithographed cut- 
outs. 

Since Camden expends a good deal 
more of its energy on its home life 
than on its business life, the residen- 
tial streets (there are only two) stand 
in striking contrast to “downtown.” 
There are spacious, well-kept lawns, 
many shade trees and shrubs, and 
flowers in colorful profusion. Most 
of the houses are of comparatively 
recent vintage and undistinguished. 
Perhaps a dozen of the older ones 
possess real architectural merit, with 
square columned porticoes, tall shut- 
tered windows and peaked roofs that 
mark the ‘‘plantation style.” 

Off to one side and conveniently 
out of sight is ‘Nigger Town.” This 
is a disorderly conglomeration of un- 
painted shacks, a few bleak stores and 
three pathetically tidy white frame 
churches. Whereas the white homes 
in Camden, with their screened side 
porches and cool interiors, suggest a 
sort of cloistered emptiness, the Ne- 
gro quarter is alive with movement 
and sound—loungers on the porches 
and store fronts, groups clustered in 


some hospitable bit of shade, half- © 


naked children romping noisily in the 
baked, grassless yards. It is a care- 
free atmosphere that lends plausibil- 
ity at least to the prevailing local 
myth that “‘all a nigger needs to make 
him happy is something to eat, some- 
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thing to drink and somewhere to 
sleep.” 

The Negroes themselves, when you 
can get them to talk, do not share 
this quaint poetic philosophy about 
themselves. 

“Cullud folks don’t want to stay 
here any longer than they can help,” 
the gray-haired deacon of one of their 
churches told me as we stood outside 
after the evening service. “They ain’t 
no way for them to get ahead or to 
help they-selves. But they can send 
their children to school so’s maybe 
they can get away. And that’s what 
we're doin’, nearly every one of us.” 

Camden lives off the plantation 
economy of the Black Belt. It is the 
trading center for an area within a 
radius of about fifteen miles. The 
Black Belt is no longer solely de- 
pendent upon cotton. Cattle raising 
was introduced about twenty years 
ago and today cattle, cotton and lum- 
ber (hard pine predominantly) are 
equally important as income produc- 
ers in Wilcox County. The tenant 
system prevails on most plantations, 
and the size of an establishment is 
measured as frequently by the num- 
ber of tenants it has as by the acreage. 

The shift away from cotton caused 
some displacement of Negro labor, 
but the steady migration of Negroes 
to the North has about equalized the 
situation today. Negroes are univer- 
sally preferred to poor whites as ten- 
ants. One owner explained it to me 
this way: “When I tell a nigger to 
go he goeth; and when I say come, he 
cometh; you can’t do that with a 
white man. I’d sooner have a sorry 
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nigger on my place any day than a 
sorry white man.” 

The poor whites in the region are 
small farmers, plantation superinten- 
dents, store clerks, county employes, 
etc. They are scorned equally by the 
upper class whites and by the Ne- 
groes, and they hate back with a four- 
fold intensity. It is among them 
chiefly that the Ku Klux Klan spirit 
has reappeared in Alabama, but there 
is no clear evidence of its resurgence 
in the neighborhood of Camden. 

“We've got a good bunch of nig- 
gers here,”’ one business man told me. 
“Long as they don’t go to mixing up 
with labor unions and outside agita- 
tors, or try to vote in our elections, we 
don’t want any Klan here. 

“We used to have it back in the 
Twenties, though. We had some 
trouble then and the Klan served a 
purpose.” 

No Negro has voted in Wilcox 
County since Reconstruction days. 
But the certainty.of their ultimately 
claiming and getting the privilege is 
widely if unhappily recognized. It is 
one of those bridges Camden chooses 
not to cross until it gets to it. 

A couple of sawmills, two cotton 
gins, a stockyard and a small shirt 
factory are the backbone of Camden’s 
industrial life. The shirt factory is 
a recent addition and represents the 
only intrusion of outside capital in 
this tight financial duchy. 

About 200 people get year-around 
employment in these plants at wages 
averaging (for white help) approxi- 
mately 55 cents an hour. The scale 
for Negroes is lower. Camden would 
like to have one or two more plants 
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like the shirt factory. While it is 
skeptical of letting in outside capital, 
it covets the additional payrolls. 

As one means of enticing investors, 
its Senator in the State Legislature in- 
troduced this year a ‘Little Taft-Hart- 
ley Act’? applicable only to Wilcox 
County. There isn’t a union card in 
the whole county, and to the best of 
its knowledge Camden has never laid 
eyes on a union organizer. But it be- 
lieves in playing it safe where “‘alien 
outside influences” are concerned. As 
Mayor Cooper explained it to me: 
“You might say Camden has lost 
faith in the labor movement. We 
just don’t want it to get a foothold 
here.” 

Politics is Camden’s most absorb- 
ing preoccupation. The Black Belt 
has long been famous for the power 
and the caliber of the men it has sent 
to Montgomery, the state capital. And 
it has maintained a political prestige 
in the state out of all proportion to 
its population and economic impor- 
tance. Political differences have split 
families and friends with feuds that 
have lasted for generations. 

Even today, the second and third 
generation sons of carpetbagger immi- 
grants bear a faint social stigma, and 
a pronounced political one. One of 
the town’s wealthiest citizens, pres- 
ently a member of the State Senate, 
could easily become Governor, it is 
widely agreed, were it not for his 
carpetbagger antecedents. 

Camden, therefore, with all its 
might, is both intellectually and emo- 
tionally behind the Dixiecrat move- 
ment. J. Miller Bonner, its elderly, 
leading attorney, a- delegate to the 
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Democratic Convention in 1948, 
bears proudly the distinction of hav- 
ing led the walkout that resulted in 
the nomination of Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina to op- 
pose President Truman. The Dixie- 
crats, he says, will not come back into 
the fold—any fold, Democratic or 
Republican—“‘until that wicked, in- 
iquitous, revolutionary civil rights 
plank is purged from the party plat- 
form.” 

One conforms to the prevailing 
mores in Camden or pays the penal- 
ty. Yet a few have risked the heresy 
of independent thought. 

There is the young editor of the 
weekly newspaper who has dared oc- 
casionally to differ with the town 
elders. There is the minister who 
can read The Naked and the Dead 
and find it good, and who can mildly 
chide his parishioners for their intol- 
erance. There is the retired soldier of 
fortune and college professor who 
quotes Milton and Shakespeare, who 
began at 50 to learn to play Chopin 
sonatas, and who has the audacity to 
serve cocktails on the veranda of his 
ramshackle plantation home when 
guests visit him for dinner. 

And there is Viola Goode Liddell, 
who wrote a book. 

Mrs. Liddell possesses all the tra- 
ditional charms of the Southern belle 
—beauty (her hair is white and she 
has a grown son), grace and charm. 
She has in addition (which many 
Southern belles, whatever the color of 
their hair, do not) an inquiring 
mind, an incisive wit and a facile pen. 
She wrote a book last year of Black 
Belt family reminiscences called 
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With a Southern Accent that is 
picturesque and wholly delightful. It 
is also refreshingly candid. 

Not only was Wilcox County 
shocked, but one outraged citizen 
threatened her with a $10,000 libel 
suit on behalf of a departed ancestor, 
and numerous others have ‘‘cut”’ her. 
She is marked as ‘‘advanced”’ in Cam- 
den, which is a variable term of 
opprobrium. 

The conflict in the Deep South to- 
day is not between two hostile doc- 
trines, but between the differing ap- 
proaches to its great dilemma, the 
Negro Problem. One is defiant and 
uncompromising and maintained with 
a sort of last-ditch desperation. The 
other is cautious, reasoned, tempered 
by the impulse to justice and decency, 
and by a sober recognition of the 
inevitability of change in the South’s 
crumbling feudalism. 

The first point of view was suc- 
cinctly elucidated by Mr. Bonner. 
Fixing me with a stern patriarchal 
eye and pounding the desk softly for 
emphasis, he said: 

“Bear this in mind, Sir, and don’t 
ever forget it. The South belongs to 
the white man. He’s goin’ to govern 
it, and he’s goin’ to enforce its code 
of segregation. It doesn’t matter 
what happens—anywhere, ever. 
White men will govern the South and 
keep it segregated.” 

Later I sat in the plain, unadorned 
living room of one of the town’s 
Protestant ministers. My question had 
plainly troubled him and his lean, 


earnest face showed his perplexity. 


“Whether you like it or not,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I happen not to like it, you 
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have to start from the premise here 
that ‘the Lord made the world for the 
white man to enjoy and the nigger to 
work.’ That philosophy is basic to 
our way of life here. 

“That doesn’t square with any 
Christian principle I ever heard of. 
But neither do I know of any situa- 
tion where Christian principles, or 
any principles of social justice, are 
confronted by a more stubborn and 
immovable paradox. 

“You see, the white man is a 
minority here. He lives under the 
fear that ruling minorities of all times 
have lived under, that the masses will 
rise up—or what is worse, be lifted 
up—and take that power and author- 
ity away from him. And as surely 
as it happens, there will be violence. 

“So the white man here is afraid— 
afraid for his prestige, for his prop- 
erty and for his way of life. And 
this is complicated, I think, by a sub- 
conscious sense of guilt. He can't 
square his conduct with his con- 
science. That makes for a terrible 
conflict in his soul which he tries to 
rationalize by a sort of puritanism on 
the one hand and a dogmatic racial- 
ism on the other. 

“But a reaction against this heels- 
in-the-ground stubbornness has s¢t in 
all through the South,” he went on, 
“even here in the Black Belt. More 
and more, people are coming to rec- 
ognize that drastic changes in our 
system are inevitable, and that we had 
better move forward to meet them 
intelligently—and perhaps on our 
own terms—than to have a conclusion 
forced upon us. In practical terms, 
that means we have got to do more 
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for our Negroes in the way of social 
and political justice. And it means 
we have got to get both feet on the 
bandwagon of cultural progress and 
go wherever the rest of the United 
States is going. 

“You know, the real measure of 
liberalism in the South as I see it, is 
simply an open mind—a willingness 
to contemplate alternatives to estab- 
lished patterns. That may not rate as 
much of a criterion in other parts of 
the country, but it is an attainment of 
considerable significance here. And 
I think it would surprise you to find 
out just how much honest, critical 
open-mindedness there is in the South 
today in spite of the contrary noises 
that are made by so many of our 
spokesmen.” 

So time and circumstance—inex- 
orable forces not all of which are 
generated in Washington, however 
much some of its citizens prefer to 
think so—are slowly dissolving Cam- 
den’s and the Deep South’s cherished 
way of life. 

Black Belt economy, agrarian 
though it is, pulsates to the same 
rhythms that are felt in Birmingham, 
Detroit and New York. Its farmers 
depend on Federal subsidies and yield 
to bureaucratic controls just as those 
of Kansas and Minnesota do. It 
draws aid from the Federal Treasury 
for its school lunches, its roads, its 
health services, its care of the desti- 
tute. It turns to ‘foreign capital” for 
small industries to absorb its unem- 
ployed and to shore up its economy. 
Its docile and subservient Negroes 
have heard the siren call of Harlem 
and Chicago, of the auto factories 
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and the steel mills. And the younger 
ones—nearly all of them—have been 
to school and can figure and write 
and read for themselves. 

Most important of all, a slow fer- 
ment of discontent, a virus of doubt 
and introspection, is spreading ever 
so gradually through some of the 


He’s No Bargain 


“best families’’ themselves. 

Doubt is the shadow of truth, it 
has been said. It is also the seed of 
change. That seed has been planted 
in the Deep South, and in a quiet un- 
spectacular sort of way, it has taken 
root and is growing. 

Copyright, New York Times (August 28, 1949) 


A SUCCESSFUL Negro merchant in Birmingham attributes his 
good business judgment, in part, to his great-grandfather Ephus 
Cracken, who was a slave. The man who owned Ephus owed a 
certain northerner $1,500, and the latter finally accepted Ephus in 


settlement of the debt. 


“Ephus,” the northerner announced, “you are now my property; 
but I don’t want to take you north. So I will make you a proposi- 
tion whereby you can earn some money and purchase your free- 


dom.” 


The slave being agreeable to the idea, the northerner explained: 
“I will set you up in the trucking business. At intervals you can 
deduct your expenses from the proceeds, keep half the profits, and 
send me the other half. Then, when you have accumulated $1,500, 
you can buy your freedom.” 

Ephus accepted the proposal, and was soon operating a trucking 
business. As the business grew, the industrious slave took on 


helpers, and finally had four trucks operating profitably. 


When 


he had sent his owner and backer nearly $3,000, the latter wrote 
and hinted, not too delicately, that it was time for Ephus to pur- 
chase his freedom. But Ephus studiously avoided the suggestion. 
At length the northerner sent an emissary to discuss the matter. 

“Ephus,” the representative pleaded, “surely you realize the 
many advantages of buying your freedom?” 

“I sure do,” Ephus replied, ‘‘and I ain't buying! Do you think 
I'm gonna pay $1,500 for such a scrawny, bald-headed, toothless 


little man as I am?” 
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Wall Street Journal 
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478—-SOUTHERN POLITICS by V. O. Key, Jr. (Knopf $6). This weighty 
volume is chockful with more facts about the race problem in Dixie as it 
affects politics than any book or study yet turned out. It is bound to remain 
for years an invaluable reference as well as exciting reading for its state-by- 
state account of how politics and politicians function in the South. Based on 
hundreds of on-the-scene interviews financed by a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant, the work is vital evidence of the key role played by the Negro in 
shaping every single political act in Dixie. 
470—THE FREEHOLDER by Jor Davin Brown (Morrow $3). In the never- 
ending deluge of popular historical novels on the plantation South of the 19th 
Century, few can match this current volume not only for exciting, heightened 
suspense from cover to cover but also for forthright honesty in its handling 
of the slavery theme. Its story of hero Horatio Tench and his rise to riches 
through strength of character and his loyal friendship for a Negro slave King 
is climaxed by his sons’ decision to join the Union Army and fight against 
their native South. The Freeholder is a fresh, welcome influence on the book- 
shelf of historical novels. 


477—LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT AND ACTION by S. I. Hayakawa (Har- 
court, Brace $2.75). Many would-be readers of this volume might be fright- 
ened away by its title as well as some of its content but this study of what 
the author calls “how men use words and words use men’ is a simple com- 
mon sense book understandable to all. Certain it is that author Hayakawa has 
reduced semantics to its lowest common denominator. Typical are his pas- 
sages on the use of the word “nigger,” which are bound to arouse much 
controversy but which in essence are very sensible in approach. 


484—AZALIA by M. MarcueritE DAveNporT (Chapman & Grimes $3). 
The musical career of choral director and teacher E. Azalia Hackley is a 
saga of persistent fortitude in bringing to the attention of Americans the 
rich cultural heritage of the Negro people. In this biography the story of 
Madame Hackley is told with a skill that gives true and deserving glory to 
the woman who helped to discover Marian Anderson. . 


475——-FROM CAVE PAINTING TO COMIC STRIP by LANcELOT HOGBEN 
(Chanticleer $5). Written with remarkable insight and genius, this is famed 
British biologist Lancelot Hogben’s word picture of the history of communi- 
cation between men since the days 200,000 years ago when man painted his 
first pictures. Although this book itself is an excellent example of the long 
strides man has taken in means of communication, Hogben shows where man 
has failed in fully exploiting this weapon to further his mastery of the 
world around him. The book is profusely illustrated with excellent photos 
and drawings and a really fine addition to any library. i 
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4837—A SORT OF SAGA by Bit. MauLpIN (William Sloane $3.50). Long 
before Bill Mauldin was an Armyman who attained fame for wonderful car- 
toons on life as a GI, he was an ordinary civilian with as American a back- 
ground as any cowboy or Indian. In most of his cartoons and writing to date, 
he’s completely ignored that background but in this new work he finally 
breaks clean with the grand story of his ‘‘saga” as a youth. It makes great 
reading, sometimes as touching as Grapes Of Wrath and other times as jolly 
and gay as Mauldin’s Army cartoons. It’s Americana in the best tradition. 


476—A RAGE TO LIVE by Joun O'Hara (Random House $3.75). 


It is an 


ambitious project that John O'Hara attempts in this new novel that was 
written evidently with one eye cocked on the best seller list and another at a 
job of social documentation of an American city. He was bound to succeed 
with his first aim by virtue of the smut that fills the pages of this book but 
his second goal falls far short of success. His story of a woman determined 
to live as she wishes is strong, solid stuff but his net total in trying to present 
U.S. culture of today is blotted out by the very over-emphasis on the chronicle 
of Grace Caldwell Tate. 
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480—JEST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED by Dr. Francis Leo GoLpEN 
(Frederick Fell $2.95). It is a frothy prescription that Dr. Golden has 
written for his patients in this collection of ancient and sometimes-new jokes 
about the medical profession. Sometimes a bit awkwardly edited, the volume 
is nevertheless good for at least a half a dozen good belly laughs, plenty of 
chuckles and an abundance of mild titters. 


485—DEPARTURE by Howanrop Fast (Little, Brown $3). The consummate skill 
of Howard Fast as one of America’s best story tellers is again demonstrated 
in this excellent collection of short stories that run the gamut in subject 
matter from the Spanish civil war to American historical yarns. Many of the 
yarns do not stand up as short stories in the usual form but rather read like 


parts of a novel. However, this does not lessen their interest. 


486—THE DIVIDED PATH by Niat Kenr (Greenberg $3). It is a strange 
venture into the world of homosexuals that author Nial Kent has made in his 
story of the divided love of a youth for both a boy and a girl. With earthy 
frankness that pulls no punches, Kent tells his rather over-long story that 
cannot but attract flocks of curious readers. Many will frown at the story 
but the book cannot but have about the same impact as the Kinsey Report. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
PLEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 


478 470 477 484 475 487 476 
480 485 486 
(Please Print) 
Payment Enclosed O 
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Bard of Avon gave the world two of the most remarkable Negro 
characters in all literature and showed consciousness 
of inter-racial antagonism in his brilliant lines 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE 
WROTE ABOUT NEGROES 


BY MARK HARRIS 


ILL SHAKESPEARE prob- 

ably never met a Negro. Yet 

the man who knew “a little 
Latin and less Greek” and who never 
thought enough of his own plays to 
have them published, gave the world 
two of the most remarkable and 
memorable Negro characters in all 
literature. 

Across the stage of the centuries 
with the indecisive Hamlet, Macbeth, 
the star-crossed lovers Romeo and 
Juliet, the middle-aged lovers Antony 
and Cleopatra, the comic Falstaff and 
the rake Prince Hal, the mad King 
Lear and the irrepressible Puck, walk 
the deceived Othello and the Moor 
Aaron. 

Across that stage, too, walks Shy- 
lock, the Jew. And while listing 
minority characters in Shakespeare’s 
work, one recalls that in the-farcical 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, although no 
Negro characters appear, there is 
more than a hint of Shakespeare’s 
consciousness of inter-racial antago- 
nism. 


MARK HARRIS is author of the novel, 
Trumpet To The World. 
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Othello was first staged about 
1604. The part of Othello is the 
longest role in all of Shakespeare. 
Thanks to Paul Robeson, who recent- 
ly played it in theaters all over Amer- 
ica, and to Jose Ferrer and Uta 
Hagen, the story is almost too well- 
known to bear repeating. Briefly, it 
is the story of the black Moor Othel- 
lo, a one-time slave, whose love for 
che fair Desdemona is thwarted by 
the “honest” Iago. Othello is a fierce 
and courageous warrior; Desdemona 
is the daughter of a Venetian senator. 
The tragedy culminates in the killing 
of Desdemona by Othello, who 
“loved not wisely but too well,” and 
who then kills himself, ‘to die upon 
a kiss.” The villain of the play, of 
course, is the treacherous Iago, who 
caused Othello to doubt Desdemona’s 
faithfulness, a faithfulness, by the 
way, which was never for a moment 
open to question. Othello and Des- 
demona are sympathetically treated 
throughout the play. Othello may 
be gullible; he may be putty in the 
hands of the scheming Iago; but he 
is one of Shakespeare's noble crea- 
tions. 
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Othello was not Shakespeare’s first 
venture into the field of the realities 
of racial antagonism. A decade be- 
fore, in the highly humorous but 
slight and improbable comedy, Love’s 
Labour's Lost, he experimented with 
the theme. In this play Ferdinand, 
king of a place called Navarre, and 
three of his lords, are visited by the 
princess of France and three ladies of 
her court. One need know no more 
than this to anticipate what follows: 
the king and princess fall in love, and 
each of the king’s three men becomes 
infatuated with one of the princess's 
ladies. 

But the ladies, though easily 
wooed, are not easily won. For some 
reason or other they decide to remain 
masked, and the king, to taunt the 
lord Biron, who loves the lady Rosa- 
line, tells him: ‘By heaven, thy love 
is black as ebony.’ Biron replies: 
(Act IV, Sc. 3) 

Is ebony like her? O wood di- 

vine . 

No face is fair that is not full so 

black... 

King: O paradox! 

badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons and the suit 

of night. 

Biron: O if in black my lady’s 

brow be deck’d 


Black is the 


It mourns that painting and usurp- 


ing hair 

Should ravish doters with a false 
aspect; 

And therefore is she born to make 
black fair. 

Her favor turns the fashion of the 
days, 
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Her native blood is counted paint- 

ing now; 

And therefore red, that would 

avoid dispraise, 

Paints itself black, to imitate her 

brow. 

Biron, now defensively proud of 
his love, taunts the other lords and 
the king: 

“Your mistresses dare never come 

in rain, 

For fear their colors should be 

washed away.” 

Here the matter, like many matters 
in Shakespeare's comedies, is dropped 
and heard of no more. 

In Othello the problem of color 
prejudice is an integral part of the 
play. Iago uses it as a wedge by 
which he hopes to convince Des- 
demona’s father that a marriage be- 
tween her and Othello is inadvisable. 
In Love's Labour’s Lost it is but a 
detail of an essentially trivial play. 
Nowhere in these plays is it so fully 
and deeply explored as in The Trag- 
edy of Titus Andronicus. 

Here the black Moor Aaron, cre- 
ated a decade before Othello, is one 
of the villains of the piece. He com- 
mits one of the twelve—yes, twelve 
—murders in this bloody, gory trag- 
edy, and he instigates others. Yet at 
times, in his own defense, in the de- 
fense of his black child, and in de- 
fense of his race, he rises to great 
heights of eloquence. Yet he is a 
villain, and frank to admit it. In the 
final scene of the play he says: 

I am no baby, I, that with base 

prayers 

I should repent the evils I have 

done. 
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Ten thousand worse than ever yet 
I did 
Would I perform if I might have 
my will. 
If one good deed in all my life I 
did, 
I do repent it from my very soul. 
As a villain he ranks with Ham- 
let’s cold-blooded uncle, with Lady 
Macbeth and her murderer husband, 
with Edmund, bastard son of Glou- 
cester who discreetly withdraws from 
the room while Cornwall plunges 
out his father’s eyes; with the two 
evil daughters of King Lear, the 
double-crossing Antony, the “‘triple- 
turned whore’’ Cleopatra, Boling- 
broke and Hotspur, not to mention 
that arch-liar Iago. Will Shakes- 
peare knew that black men had no 
monopoly on crime, treachery, trea- 
son and double-dealing. The great 
dramatist, never judged one of the 
world’s great thinkers, nevertheless 
knew the language of democracy. The 
historic speech of Shylock, the Jewish 
moneylender, is ample proof of this: 
“IT am a Jew. Hath not a Jew 
eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, or- 
gans, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions; fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the 
same- means, warm’d and cool’d by 
the same winter and summer as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we 
not bleed? If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh? If you poison us, do we 
not die? And if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge?” 
In The Tragedy of Titus Androni- 
cus, the Roman general Titus has just 
defeated the Goths (Germans) and is 
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returning in triumph to Rome as the 
tragedy opens. He has captured 
Tamora, queen of the Goths. Upon 
reaching Rome Titus orders the exe- 
cution of Alarbus, one of her sons. 
She pleads for his life, but to no 
avail; henceforth all her efforts are 
bent toward revenge. To further this 
end she agrees to marry the emperor, 
although in truth she is in love with 
the Moor Aaron, “her raven-col- 
oured love’ with whom she enjoys 
many a “golden slumber.” 
He comes to Rome, but in no 
mood for love: (Act II, Sc. 3) 
Tamora: My lovely Aaron, where- 
fore look’st thou sad. . . 
We may, each wreathed in the 
other’s arms, 
Our pastimes done, enjoy a golden 
slumber. 
Aaron: What signifies my deadly- 
standing eye, 
My silence and my cloudy melan- 
choly, 
My fleece of wooly hair that now 
uncurls 
Even as an adder when she 
doth unroll 
To do some fatal execution . . 
Vengeance is in my heart.” 
Vengeance indeed! Hamlet will 
later be driven by the same force. 
Aaron proceeds. Through Tamora’s 
two remaining sons he engineers the 
murder of the emperor’s brother and 
hangs the crime on Quintus and Mar- 
tius, sons of Titus Andronicus. The 
two sons are subsequently executed. 
Meanwhile Tamora’s sons rape Ti- 
tus’s daughter, Lavinia, lop off her 
arms and slice out"her tongue. Along 
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the way Aaron chops off one of 
Titus’s arms. 

Titus’s rage can be imagined. In 
his lifetime he has lost twenty-one 
sons in the Roman wars, seen two 
unjustly executed, another murder; 
his beloved daughter has been raped 
and mutilated. He is on the verge 
of insanity. So unbalanced is he that 
at’dinner one night he denounces his 
brother for killing a fly. But the 
brother is forgiven when he explains 
(Act III, Sc. 2): ‘Pardon me, sir, it 
was a black, ill-favoured fly, like to 
the Empress’s Moor; therefore I 
killed him.” 

Aaron, meanwhile, notwithstand- 
ing previous statements that in his 
present humor we will have nothing 
of love, has been seeing Tamora in 
secret. A scene between Aaron, a 
nurse, and Tamora’s two surviving 
sons, (Act IV, Sc. 2) tells the story: 

(Enter a Nurse with a blackamoor 
child) 

Nurse: Now gentle Aaron, we are 

all undone . . 

Aaron: Why what a caterwauling 

dost thou keep! 

What dost thou wrap and fumble 

in thy arms? 

Nurse: O that which I would hide 

from heaven’s eye, 

Our empress’ shame and stately 

Rome’s disgrace! 

She is delivered, lords! She is de- 

livered. 

Aaron: To whom? 

Nurse: I mean, she is brought 

a-bed. 


Aaron: Well, God give her good ~ 


rest! What hath he sent her? 
Narse: A devil. 
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Aaron: Why then she is the devil’s 
dam; a joyful issue. 

Narse: A joyless, dismal, black and 
sorrowful issue .. . 

The empress sends it thee, thy 
stamp, thy seal, 

And bids thee christen it with thy 
dagger’s point. 

Aaron: Zounds, ye whore! is black 
so base a hue? ... 

Demetrius: Villain, what has thou 
done? 

Aaron: That which thou canst not 
undo. 

Chiron: Thou hast undone our 
mother. 

Aaron: Villain, I have done thy 
mother. 

Chiros: It shall not live. 

Aaron: It shall not die. 

Narse: Aaron, it must; the mother 
wills it so. 
Demetrius: Nurse, give it me; my 
sword shall soon dispatch it. 
Aaron: Sooner this sword shall 
plough thy bowels up. (Takes 
the child from the nurse and 
draws.) Stay, murderous vil- 
lains! will you kill your brother. 

He dies upon my scimitar’s sharp 
point 

That touches this my first-born son 
and heir! 

What what, ye sanguine, shallow- 
hearted boys, 

Coal-black is better than another 
hue, 

In that it scorns to bear another 
hue; 

For all the water in the ocean 

Can never turn the swan’s black 
legs to white... 
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Tell the empress from me, I am 

of age 

To keep mine own, excuse it how 

she can... 

Look how the black slave smiles 

upon the father, 
_ As who should say, ‘Old lad, I am 
thine own.” 

He is your brothers, lords, sensibly 

fed 

Of that self blood that first gave 

life to you, 

and from that womb where you 

imprisoned were 

He is enfranchised and come to 

light. 

Nay, he is your brother by the 

surer side, 

Although my seal be stamped in 

his face... 

Come on, you thick-lipped slave, 

I'll bear you hence; 

I'll make you feed on berries and 

on roots, 

And feed on curds and whey and 

suck the goat, 

And cabin in a cave, and bring you 

up 

To be a warrior, and command a 

camp. 

Into this speech has gone much of 
Shakespeare—passion, love, loyalty, 
wisdom and even spicy humor. If is 
the moment during which no audi- 
ence, whether it be Shakespeare's 
Elizabethans or people of our own 


time, can help but sympathize with 
the Moor. This is as the great play- 
wright designed it; few people in any 
age, once exposed to his magic, have 
been able to resist it. 

In the final act of the play Aaron 
is captured by Lucius, sole surviving 
son of Titus Andronicus. Lucius 
calls Aaron the “breeder of these dire 
events . . . that damned Moor by 
whom our heavy haps had their be- 
ginning” and Marcus, brother of Ti- 
tus, calls Aaron “chief architect and 
plotter of these woes.” But both are 
mistaken, and the audience knows it. 
Titus observes (Act III, Sc. 1) that 
“Rome is but a wilderness of tigers,” 
and he is as right as he can be. 
Aaron is a product of his times; thus 
Shakespeare pictured him with fine 
understanding and monumental sym- 
pathy. 

Professors Neilson and Hill, two 
of America’s foremost Shakespearean 
scholars, have stated: ‘It is impos- 
sible to accuse Shakespeare of anti- 
semitism, for he made of Shylock so 
intensely human a figure.” Likewise, 
it is impossible to accuse the immor- 
tal Bard of anti-color prejudice: he 
gave us the magnificent Othello; and 
if he made Aaron a villain he gave to 
him, along with an overwhelming 
lack of conscience, the power to as- 
sert, in moving language, his right to 


be black. 
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In barren, backward hill country, UN scientists discovered a secret 
that may lead millions of people away from starvation and disease 


MR. UNESCO GOES TO HAITI 


BY LOUISE LEVITAS 


Reprinted from This Week 


EN MONTHS ago, the bare- 

foot peasant farmers of Marbial 

—a corner of Haiti that had 
been hidden by mountains and prac- 
tically isolated from civilization for 
almost two centuries—were abruptly 
introduced to the outside world. 

The introduction surprised repre- 
sentatives of civilization, a team of 
UNESCO—United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation—and Haitian scientists as 
much as it did the peasants. After 
plans for similar experimentation in 
China and East Africa had been re- 
vised and abandoned, Marbial re- 
mained as UNESCO’s first actual 
test. And what has happened in the 
test area might conceivably be a 


guide for President Truman’s “point 


four” program. 

The President had not yet an- 
nounced his “bold new program” 
for civilizing the world’s backward 
areas by the time UNESCO—work- 


~ LOUISE LEVITAS was formerly on the 
staff of PM. 
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ing on the same idea—had already 
put theory into practice. But the 
UNESCO formula is quite different 
from the Truman plan to encourage 
private investment and send it along 
with expert technicians. 

For the Marbial experiment, the 
Negro republic of Haiti agreed to 
meet more than half the expense. 
Since the plan was first put into 
operation, a primitive people, whose 
patois has only recently been re- 
corded, have been learning reading, 
writing, sanitation, community living 
and modern methods of agriculture. 
In the process, they are becoming 
modern citizens of the world. Evi- 
dence of their enthusiasm is in the 
birth records—18 new babies chris- 
tened “Unesco.” 

UNESCO's is not a bookish educa- 
tion, but a kind that teaches people 
by demonstration how to grow big- 
ger and better crops, feed their 


children better, make their homes 


healthier—in general improve their 
standard of living. Instead of giving 
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out money or food, it gives these 
backward people the sey to 
help themselves. 

This education theory seemed 
ideally suited to the job before Dr. 
Alfred Métraux, an American an- 
thropologist working for UNESCO, 
was sent down to Haiti to survey the 
Marbial site toward recommending 
how the project should be started. 
When he and a staff of Haitians ar- 
rived on the scene, the wide gap be- 
tween theory and reality was instant- 
ly apparent. 

They found the people on the edge 
of starvation. During the previous 
season, the rains had failed, the ccs 
had withered, and the only food had 
been the seeds for the next planting. 

In the desolate, barren area that 
Marbial had become, there was no 
community—the peasants met only 
on church or market days. As es- 
caped slaves, their grandfathers had 
learned in French colonial times to 
live apart from each other because 
those who settled together near vil- 
lages were more easily recaptured. 
Trying to wrest a living from an ex- 
hausted soil had pushed the present- 
day peasants further up the moun- 
tainsides. By cutting down the for- 
ests to make planting space,* they 
brought about worse erosion and 
drought conditions. 

Understandably, plan- 
ners had not foreseen the special 
problems at Marbial. The valley, ex- 
tending for some 17 miles along the 
River Gosseline—a torrential stream 
which practically dried up every year 
during the hot season—had only one 
part-time connecting link to the out- 
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side world. A dirt road led to a sea- 
port town at the mouth of the river, 
but it became impassable as soon as 
the rainy weather set in. Then, Mar- 
bial could be reached only by foot- 
travelers. 

The river was the people's only 
source of drinking water. It was also 
used for laundry and waste disposal. 
The valley was thick with mosqui- 
toes and disease—yaws, anemia, in- 
testinal parasites. Every scientist was 
stricken with malaria. 

Dr. Métraux recognized that the 
immediate need was not education 
but relief from the stark living con- 
ditions of the natives. Because of all 
the special problems and having only 
$26,000 for 15,000 to 20,000 inhabi- 
tants of Marbial, Dr. Métraux rec- 
ommended that the UNESCO experi- 
mental site be changed. 

But before the survey was finished, 
the peasants themselves, eager for 
any help in their misery, were crowd- 
ing into the hut that served as sur- 
veying headquarters. 

UNESCO, they thought, was prob- 
ably a rich Haitian who wanted to 
spread his bounty—a perfectly log- 
ical idea for people who were not 
aware of other countries, much less 
other races. Maybe Dr. Métraux was 
Mr. Unesco, or maybe it was Julian 
Huxley, former director-general of 
UNESCO, who visited the area. Or 
perhaps some big fruit company had 
started the plan to bring work and 
prosperity to the valley. 

“Tell us what to do,” they begged 
Dr. Métraux. ‘“We will do anything 
you want!” 

“You are the 6nes who must de: 
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cide what to do,” he said at first. 
“You will have to help yourselves.” 

When they were told that Mr. 
Unesco couldn’t stay at Marbial be- 
cause there was no suitable road, they 
volunteered to build one. But there 
was no money to pay for it, Dr. Mé- 
traux told them. Well, if Mr. Unes- 
co couldn’t pay them, would he give 
them food while they worked? For 
they were weak with hunger. 

But that took money too. At this 
impasse, Arthur Bonhomme, head of 
Haiti’s bureau of adult education, 
who was supervising the Haitian part 
of the Marbial program, discovered 
a wrecked American plane near by. 
Selling the aluminum paid for the 
volunteers’ food. 

The zeal and pride of these work- 
ers made the scientists reconsider. 
The 11-mile road was built with only 
rudimentary tools in a couple of 
months, the farmers joining together 
in each sector to take care of the 
stretch that ran past their farms. 
UNESCO, Dr. Métraux felt, owed 
these people something. So it was de- 
cided to try to give them some help, 
at least temporarily. 

A doctor, medical and agricultural 
supplies, books and teachers were 
brought to Marbial. The program of 
education had begun. 

The peasants learned fast. ‘’That’s 
what struck me about them,” an 
American educator on the project re- 
marked. ‘“They’re extraordinarily 
eager for education. They maybe had 
nothing to eat—a handful of corn 
and two mangoes a day. Yet they 


still wanted to come to school and 
learn.” 
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Lessons were simple. The peas- 
ants agreed when the scientists told 
them that their land was dying, for 
the harvest had been decreasing year 
by year. They knew something had 
to be done to save the soil. The sci- 
entists pointed a way. 

They told them first about co-oper- 
atives—how poor farmers could help 
themselves by working together. 

In each sector, some peasants 
formed co-operatives to plant their 
crops, dig a community well, build a 
community center —all with their 
own free labor. In the beginning 
they didn’t know the reasons for all 
they were doing, but they were will- 
ing to try any magic that might 
work. 

Belonging to a co-operative, at- 
tending meetings and voting for of- 
ficrs was a great novelty. Their mem- 
bership cards, for which they paid 
dues, gave them a sense of impor- 
tance. They had never looked on 
themselves as members of a commu- 
nity before. 

At UNESCO demonstration areas, 
the leaders of each co-operative were 
trained in contour planting, ditch 
digging, use of a compost heap, 
pruning of coffee trees, making a 
plant nursery. Then they went back 
to their sectors and taught their 
neighbors. 

For these demonstrations, the peas- 
ants had to contribute some of their 
land, the greatest sacrifice they could 
make. The Haitian peasant is a land- 
owner, not a peon, and he has a high- 


ly developed sense of possessiveness. 


But each man gave his share. 
At the same time, lessons in health 
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were being taught. Peasants were 
told why drinking river water made 
people sick, and how it was that the 
swamps bred malaria. 

The first latrines ever seen in Mar- 
bial were constructed by the co-oper- 
atives. After that, most of the 
peasants began building them. A 
latrine represented the height of civ- 
ilization—it gave a peasant the pres- 
tige of a city dweller. That turned 
out to be a more persuasive reason 
for building one than any of the les- 
sons in sanitation. 

Since a peasant who knew a trade 
could become more self-sufficient 
financially than an ordinary farmer, 
the most popular classes UNESCO 
offered were those in handicrafts— 
weaving, shoemaking, the forging of 
tools. Each native foresaw the imme- 
diate advantage. What he made and 
didn’t need, he could sell; until the 
land became fertile once more, he 
had an alternative means of earning 
his food. 

All this learning has given the 
peasants larger ambitions. The co- 
operatives went on to install pumps 
for the wells; they built a general 
store for the goods they brought to- 
gether. 

Now Marbial people want a-clinic 
and .a hospital and a big school for 
their children—all of which they will 
have to build with their own money. 
They already pay for their children’s 
schooling—five cents a month for 
each student, a high fee for these 
people. With such co-operation, the 
UNESCO project so far has spent 
only about $10,000. 

Inspired by the other modern im- 
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provements, one of the literate farm- 

ers has started a weekly, handwrit- 

ten newspaper on ruled tablet paper. 

Called the Fondmelon “Star,” it 

takes its name from one of the sur- 

rounding sectors. 

The circulation of 30 will probably 
increase as the reading-and-writing 
classes graduate. Recently UNESCO 
offered to print the paper for him. 

Ten months is too short a time to 
show permanent changes as far as 
the soil and crops are concerned. But 
in the peasants themselves the change 
is strikingly apparent. People who 
had once accepted drought, disease, 
failure of the land with resignation 
and despair as the punishment of 
angry /oa— voodoo spirits — have 
learned that men can fight and con- 
quer these problems. 

Vodun, a religion practiced along 
with Catholicism, had been their only 
explanation for all the mysteries of 
nature. Now, science is correcting 
this superstition. 

When a malariologist came from 
Port-au-Prince recently to direct the 
draining of a big swamp, there was 
alarmed talk among some still-unre- 
constructed peasants about what the 
water spirits might do, But the next 
issue of the Fondmelon “Star’ 
chased those spirits out of Marbial 
in a story headlined: 

THE BRENAN POND WILL NOT 
HAVE WATER ANY MORE 
“When the Frenchmen put our 

great-grandfathers into slavery, they 

found the Brenan pond just as it was 
yesterday. But they did not have the 
science and could not see how many 
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children of God this pond was kill- 
ing. 

“Many people in the neighbor- 
hood have told me that when the 
pond was dry, nobody could sleep at 
night because all the Joa left the 
pond to afflict them. Those people 
did not know which sorcerer to con- 
sult to enable them to chase away 
this troop of Joa. 

“It was the good Lord himself 
who, seeing that too many of His 
children were dying without ever 
knowing what was ailing them, sent 
UNESCO to Marbial with a group 
of sorcerers possessed with science, 
so that they might fight against all 
loa in the region. 

“My friends, open your ears, I am 
going to tell you the name of the Joa. 
You who thought that the Brenan 
pond was the home of devils, this is 


not true. 


. . The biggest Joa in the 
Brenan pond was called Mosquito, 
the insect that killed all the people 
you know to have died around there. 
Place your confidence in UNESCO.” 

Today, there are almost no mos- 
quitoes in the valley. 

Marbial’s barefoot farmers, by 
their remarkable response to UNES- 
CO's teaching, have been teaching 
the scientists a profound lesson. 

“We thought,” said Dr. Métraux, 
“that it would be impossible to do 
our work here. They have shown us 
we were wrong. We have learned 
the secret: that the human factor— 
not money—is most important.” 

What the peasants are accomplish- 
ing in this distant valley may some 
day affect hundreds of millions who 
have never heard of Marbial. 

Copyright, This Week (July 17, 1949) 


Guide To The Bedeviled 


A GEORGIA CONGRESSMAN had put up at an American- 
plan hotel in New York. When, upon sitting down at dinner the 
first evening of his stay, the waiter handed him a bill of fare, the 
congressman tossed it aside, slipped the waiter a dollar bill, and 
said, “Bring me a good dinner.” 

The dinner proving satisfactory, the Southern member pursued 
this plan during his entire stay in New York. As the last tip was 
given, he mentioned that he was about to return to Washington. 

Whereupon the waiter, with an expression of great earnestness, 


said: ‘Well, sir, when you or any of your friends that can’t read 
come to New York, just ask for Dick.” 
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Leewin B. Williams, Coronet 
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Out of a newspaper column that Tuskegee’s Dr. Frederick D. Patterson wrote 
on the spur of the moment came the idea for financing 
31 leading Negro institutions of higher learning 


Standard Bearer 
Of Negro Education 


' BY TED POSTON 


Reprinted from New York Post Home News 


R. FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
PATTERSON, the stocky soft- 
spoken president of Tuskegee 

Institute in Alabama, might well 
have been remembered as a_hard- 
working young fellow who married 
the boss’ daughter and worked his 
way up in the great American tra- 
dition. 

Instead, because he once ‘‘ran out 
of something to say” in a column he 
does for a weekly newspaper, he is 
now hailed as the man who has done 
more than any other to advance Ne- 
gro education in the South and to 
assure the continued existence of 31 
Negro colleges currently training 40,- 
000 students. 

Patterson, president of the United 
Negro College Fund, which is now 
seeking $1,400,000 in its annual drive 
in support of the 31 institutions, re- 
called the newspaper column on a 


TED POSTON is on the staff of the 
New York Post Home News, was with 
the Office of War Information in charge 
of Negro releases. 
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visit to the fund’s offices the other 
day—a column which has already led 
to $5,200,000 in contributions to Ne- 
gro education since 1943. 


“It was back in January 1942,” he | 


said. “I had been doing this weekly 
column for some time. But, with all 
my other troubles as a college presi- 
dent, I just couldn’t think of anything 
to write about that week. 

“Then, as a last resort, I decided to 
write about my own troubles and of 
the troubles of those similarly situat- 
ed. I dashed off a column about how 
hard it was to keep a Negro private 
college open in the days of shrinking 
contributions and rising costs.” 

The column, published in the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, took the college pres- 
idents themselves to task for the 
dilemma. 

“I pointed out that we were beg- 
ging the same people to death; that 
we were really competing for half a 
loaf. We were so busy telling the 
same people how good our own 
school was and how bad all others 
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were that we were raising doubts 
even in the minds of our friends.” 

He suggested that the Negro edu- 
cators get together and “tell the story 
of Negro youth and not their own 
individual schools,” and make a com- 
bined appeal for funds to keep the 
schools going. 

The response to the column almost 
floored its writer. Within a couple 
of months, 17 Negro leaders, includ- 
ing a number of college presidents, 
met to discuss it—and the United 
Negro College Fund was born on the 
spot. 

“We decided to raise $50,000 
among ourselves on a prorated basis,” 
he recalled, “to underwrite the first 
combined professional drive for par- 
ticipating colleges. And some of the 
schools were so poor that they had to 
go out and borrow their $600 or $700 
share.” 

All of these schools are doing well 
now, and the original $50,000 has 
brought in more than $5,000,000. 

“But better still,” Patterson says, 
“the fund has reached a stage of na- 
tional acceptance.” 

Patterson, 48-year-old successor to 
the famed Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee’s founder, and the late Dr. 
Robert Russa Moton (his father-in- 
law), knew the problems of Negro 
education better than most. 

“I took over at the end of the 
low tax and the beginning of the 
high tax period,” he said. ‘Many of 
our wealthy contributors used to 
thank Dr. Washington and Dr. Mo- 


ton for suggesting ways in which to . 


spend their money. Me, I was lucky 
if they didn’t sic’ the dog on me.” 
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Tough times were not exactly new 
to Patterson though. He was the last 
of six children of William and 
Mayme Patterson and was an orphan 
in his native Washington, D. C., at 
two. 

His father, a leading Texas Repub- 
lican, had practically worked himself 
to death finishing law school after 
his party had enticed him to Wash- 
ington on the promise of a political 
plum—and then offered him a job as 
a messenger. 

And Miss Wilhelmina Patterson, 
the oldest child, took over the fam- 
ily when the mother died soon after 
and raised the young Frederick 
Douglass. Miss Wilhelmina still 
lives in a Washington house owned 
jointly with her brother, and Patter- 
son regards her as the most influen- 
tial person in his life. 

He also has high regard for Dr. 
E. B. Evans, president of Prairie 
View College in Texas. Evans was 
an instructor there in 1917, when 
young Patterson was attending the 
then normal school and persuaded 
him to go to Iowa State College to 
study bacteriology and veterinary 
medicine. 

He was teaching these subjects at 
Tuskegee when he first met Cather- 
ine Elizabeth Moton, an Oberlin stu- 
dent and daughter of Tuskegee’s 
president. They were married four 
years later in 1935, shortly before 
Patterson succeeded Dr. Moton as 
president, and now have one young 
son, Frederick Douglass, Jr. 

She does much of his shopping— 
“her taste is much better than mine” 
—and indulges his taste for seafood. 
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She even lets him practice the cook- 
ing a waiter taught him when he 
was working his way through Iowa 
State. 

He plays an occasional game of 
tennis, but really enjoys walking four 
to six miles a day for exercise. Al- 
though he is an excellent horseman 
(he went back to his parents’ native 
state when he was 7) he shuns riding 
as a “lazy man’s exercise—letting the 
horse do the work.” 

He regards his farm (about six 
miles from Tuskegee) as his hobby 
and greatest extravagance—''I use it 
for relaxation and biological experi- 
ments’—and he seldom gets a 
chance to patronize the movies or the 
legitimate stage. He cried once at 
the latter, but can’t remember the 


play. 


The Dodgers are his favorite base- 
ball team and he still picks Tuskegee 
against the world on the gridiron. 

He would like to see more of the 
world—"I've done quite a bit of 
moving around here and in Mexico 
and Canada—”’ and he still hopes to 
make the trip to Africa which the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund has been holding 
for him for two years. 

He thinks that race relations in 
general have shown steady improve- 
ment in the South. 

“Some situations are more difficult 
because of the pressure for change,” 
he says, ‘but there is an increasing- 
ly basic recognition that the South- 
ern Negro must be given his oppor- 
tunities as a citizen.” 


Copyright, New York Post Home News 
(July 7, 1949) 


Keeping The Color Line Straight 


A BAD BREACH of Dixie etiquette was recently made by the 
Bristol, Virginia, Herald-Courier and it was forced to print the 


following retraction: 


“An article stated that the Reverend W. S. Hendricks was enjoy- 
ing a meal with our highly respected minister, the Reverend J. 
Wesley Manning, Abingdon Methodist Church, colored. This state- 
ment, said the Reverend Hendricks, was a mistake in that Reverend 
Hendricks did not break bread with the colored minister, but only 
sat at the table and talked with him while the colored minister ate.” 


Jack Atkins 
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Tp EBOP—the hottest potato in the 
music business since the swing- 
or-sweet schism back in early 

'30s—is grooving out a definite cor- 

ner for itself in the jazz world. That 

corner is admittedly small, according 
to the flatted fifth factionalists, but 
it is permanent and influential, and 
most importantly, it’s paying off in 

a limited way as a commercial item. 

Riding out five years of critical 
controversy, bop is now anchored 
safely against the shifting winds of 
faddism. Like swing, it has not only 
developed a solid following in its 
own restricted jazz circles, but is 
slowly permeating into the prevail- 
ing idiom of popular music. This, 
for the partisans of ‘‘progressive mu- 
sic,” is proof enough that bop is no 
flop, but is here to stay in one form 
or another. 

That bop, however, hasn't clear 
sailing from now on in, is conceded 
by its adherents. Bop is still battling 
against the odds of its own queer 
menicker and the sensationalized 
publicity incurred by the cultists in 
the early years. Band bookers who, 
it is alleged by the boppists, in many 
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Despite critics and controversy, bebop makes a permanent 


THE BATTLE OF BEBOP 


BY HERMAN SCHOENFELD 


Reprinted from Variety 


place for itself in the world of music 


cases can't tell between a keyboard 
and a smorgasbord, shy strictly away 
from dating bop or semi-bop bands 
on grounds that have nothing to do 
with music. They've been scared by 
bop’s connotation with beards, berets, 
bowtieism and bandstand buffoonery. 

Unsympathetic critics (called ‘‘re- 
actionaries” in bop’s politico-musical 
jargon) have played up the zany as- 
pects of the music’s practitioners to 
hide their hostility to the bop form, 
it is contended. But bop is pushing 
through the welter of phoniness on 
its merits which Duke Ellington re- 
cently termed as the only advance- 
ment made in modern music. Elling- 
ton, personally, however, is keeping 
out of the bop camp. 

But while Ellington and some 
other top musicians are sticking to 
their proven styles, a flock of impor- 
tant leaders have moved closer to 
bop. Some of them don’t know they 
are playing bop and others don’t 
care. Benny Goodman has stated that 
it didn’t matter if some of his side- 
men play bop, as long as they play 
well. Jimmy Dorsey, referring to a 
group of bop players in his crew, 
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has said. ‘There are two factions 
in my band, but no friction.” 

Other bandleaders who are giying 
bop a twirl, even if only once-lightly- 
over, include Charlie Barnet, Ziggy 
Elman, Claude Thornhill, Gene 
Krupa, Lionel Hampton, Count Basie 
and Coleman Hawkins, among oth- 
ers. In addition, of course, there are 
the heavily bop-accented aggregations 
led by Dizzy Gillespie, George Shear- 
ing, Woody Herman, Machito and 
the more esoteric, but highly rated 
Charlie Parker. 

An increasing number of vocalists 
are warming up to bop also, although 
many of bop’s best friends would 
rather file and forget the screwball 
numbers titled Oop Bop Shi Bau, 
Oo-pa-pa-da and Ool-ya-ka. Bop, 
however, also has a repertory of num- 
bers which are super-seriously titled 
Anthropology, Epistrophy and Or- 
nithology. 

Although the peak of the bop 
craze passed away sometime last year, 
currently there are more bop musi- 
cians working regularly than any 
time since its birth in 1943. Bop City, 
Broadway nitery, has been the cen- 
tral showcase for this type of music 
since it opened several months ago. 
While many of its attractions, -like 
Billy . Eckstine, are not boppists, 
there’s enough bop to go around for 
the younger generation of jazz fans 
who have made this enterprise lu- 
crative proposition. 

On 52d street, the vanishing race 
of strippers is being replaced by the 
bop crowd which makes up in ear- 
nestness what it now lacks in size. 

Bop musicians are also working 
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jazz spots located in other metropoli- 
tan centers. While the payoff is low 
compared to the coin commanded 
by the top bop bands, it is more than 
most of the bop musicians received a 
couple of years ago. Another factor 
blocking the bop bands from sharing 
the big coin, where it is still to be 
had, is the discriminatory attitude 
against mixed white-and-Negro ag- 
gregations, still prevalent in some 
class spots. 

In the disking industry, bop has 
also cropped a fair share of the rev- 
enue, again considered relatively. 
While few bop records have scaled 
the 100,000 mark, it is pointed out 
that the indie platteries, with their 
limited distrib facilities, can make a 
profit with only a 5,000 sale. In any 
case, the small disk companies are 
still baking the bop records in fairly 
large quantities with the prime mo- 
tive of profit. Heavy disk jockey 
plugging of bop records by Fred 
Robbins, Symphony Sid and Leonard 
Feather in New York; Dave Garro- 
way in Chicago and other platter pi- 
lots is also keeping alive bop pros- 
pects in a generally sagging market. 

Tipoff to bop’s grip on the young- 
er crop of instrumentalists is evi- 
denced by the good sale of bop sheet 
music, handled mostly by J. J. Rob- 
bins & Sons publishers. Bop, inci- 
dentally, has also cued strong interest 
among the hot jazz youngsters in the 
classical modern composers from 
Ravel to Hindemith. 

Europe’s jazz aficionados, usually 
discriminating and objective in ap- 
praising developments in modern 
music, have also tottoned to bop’s 
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new idiom. Gillespie's tour of Eu- 
rope, a couple of years ago, while 
financially a setback, drew terrific 
crowds in the chief capitals. Several 
bop bands have been formed in Eu- 
rope, notably Germany, and it is re- 
ported that an underground bop 
movement is stirring behind the Iron 
Curtain in Czechoslovakia where it is 


officially banned. Leonard Feather’s 
recent book, Inside Be-Bop, was 
smuggled in as a text. Tadd Damer- 
on, Gillespie’s arranger, also did some 
proselytizing on his recent European 
tour and will return there in October. 
Bop, in short, is no longer a bat- 
tle-cry—it is a fait accompli. 
Copyright, Variety (August 17, 1949) 


“he Doctor’s Dilemma 


AN ELDERLY NEGRO held a winning Sweepstakes ticket. His 
family was afraid to tell him that he had won for fear that the 


shock would be too much for his heart. 


They finally discussed it 


with his doctor, who was also quite elderly. 

“I understand him,’ said the doctor, “and I know just how to 
break the news to him so that it won't affect his heart.” 

The aged doctor went to see the Negro and began, “What would 
you do if you suddenly learned that you had won $150,000 in the 


sweepstakes ?”’ 


The grocer said, “I'd give you half of it.” 
The doctor dropped dead. 
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LONGHAIR DEPT. *% William Grant Still has finished two-thirds 
of his new opera with his wife, Verna Arvey, doing the liberetto 
‘ . Richard Barthe has completed a statue of Toussaint L'Quver- 
ture for the Haitian government to be dedicated at its exposition 
this month . . . Dorothy Maynor is very sensitive about her loss 
of weight although she insists it has not affected her voice... 
When composer Kurt Weil was auditioning Negro singers for his 
"'Lost In The Stars,'' he listened to some 800 and insists that 
there was not a single Southern accent among them . 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND »* Bill Kenny has married a Canadian 
white girl and is being very secretive about it . . . Although 
Lena Horne raised the roof about Jim Crow at New York's Copacabana 
last time she played spot and vowed never to play there again, 
she's booked back into club this winter . . . Joe Louis is con- 
Sidering investing in Duke Ellington's forthcoming Broadway mu- 
Sical . . . Billy Holiday is back in the good graces of New York's 
police who will allow her to sing in night spots there again... 


Billy Eckstine's Paramount stand was delayed from Christmas week 
because New York theater officials figured he was too good a draw 
to waste on week when patrons fill house anyway. The crooner has 
a new California home complete with a six-hole golf course on the 


plot of land... 
LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Sylvester Watkins is doing a book 
for the Chicago Historical Society on Windy City monuments. He's 
found only one dedicated to Negroes . . . Margaret Taylor Goss has 
completed a new juvenile, which is with Viking for publication. 
She is to marry New Yorker Charles Burroughs, who spent 17 years in 
Russia . . . Poet Margaret Walker is having another baby — her 
third . . . The Illinois WPA guidebock reports a place called 
''Nigger Spring'' . . . Frank Yerby is making his second sale to 
Hollywood. His ''Pride's Castle'' will be produced at MGM... 


FLICKER TICKER ~* Canada Lee has turned down a coveted role in 
Alexander Korda's film version of ''Cry, the Beloved Country'' be- 


ing filmed in South Africa. Two reasons: devaluation of the pound 
has made trip unprofitable and South Africa government suspects 
he's a communist ... ''Finian's Rainbow'' when done by Holly- 
wood will drop the business of the Southern Senator turning black. 
Instead he stays a white man but loses his Dixie drawl and talks 
with a foreign dialect . . . Several picture producers are trying 
to interest Jackie Robinson ina filmonhis life... Darrvl F. 
Zanuck has decided to shoot the movie version of Kenneth Roberts’ 
''Lydia Bailey'' in Haiti where the book has its original setting 
. Vanessa Brown has a nice role in the new Tarzan movie, called 
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''Tarzan and the Slave Girl.'' She did so well that she had her 
option picked up for half a dozen additional pictures . . . MGM is 
finally planning a straight dramatic role for Lena Horne, her 
first since she's been in movies. It'll be in ''The Man On The 
Train,'' a Lincoln story which will go into production before 
Lena's contract with MGM runs out in April .. . A Kansas City, 
Kansas, movie house is being sued by two Negroes who were barred 
frem the theater .. . Darryl F. Zanuck's sec:nd Negro-theme movie, 
''No Way Qut,'' will make up for all the bad points of ''Pinky.'' 
With Linda Darnell and Richard Widmark set for starring roles, 
the story about a Negro doctor will have Dots Johnson of ''Paisan'' 
in the top Negro role . . . James Edwards of ''Home Of The Brave'' 
fame is mad at Hollywood and claims the film colony is boycotting 
him. . . Several top Hollywood stars including Groucho Marx and 
Cornel Wilde did paintings for the Urban League art auction... 
Biggest Hollywood movie on Africa in a decade will be MGM's ''King 
Solomon's Mines'' starring Deborah Kerr and Richard Carlson. Se- 
quences will be shot in Kenya, Uganda and the Belgian Congo... 
Jessie Grayson dces a maid in Samuel Goldwyn's ''Beloved Over 
All'' . . . Universali-International is talking about capital- 
izing on the interest in Negro-theme pictures by filming ''The Re- 
spectful Prostitute'' —- but witha different title, of course 
SPORTSCOPE * Referee Arthur Donovan, who officiated at al- 
most every Jack Dempsey fignt and 22 bouts in which Joe Louis 
fought, has gone cut on the limb and declared that Dempsey in his 
prime would kayo the Brown Bember at his peak in four rounds... 
Many folks insist baseball's czar Happy Chandler is gunning for 
Jackie Robinson and cracking down on him every time Jackie tries 


to act like just another ball player ... Jack Dempsey is writ- 
ing a piece on why Negroes rule boxing . . . Although he was a fiz- 


zle in late season play, the Cleveland Indians are satisfied that 
Luke Easter will hit the ball at a terrific clip this coming sea- 


son... A Negro will join the army of English Channel swimmers 
when summer rolls around again . A 
® 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Jackie Robinson will ask for a $60,000 wage 
when he talks contract to Branch Rickey for 1950. . . Walter White 
will fight to retain his NAACP post as a matter of principle al- 
though he has had several offers from magazines and Hollywood 


studios . . . Congress will start off its new session in January 
with a filibuster on the FEPC bill. . . Haiti's exposition opening 


this month in Port au Prince will be the biggest and most success- 


ful in West Indies history. It will attract a record number of U. S. 
tourists . 
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The world of athletics is still far short of the ideals 
of democracy, survey of sports in America shows 


HOW DEMOCRATIC 
IS U.S. SPORTS? 


BY DAN PARKER 


Reprinted from Sport 


ACIAL discrimination is not 
only a violation of the prin- 
ciples of democracy,” said 

the Rev. Charles T. Carow of the 
Brooklyn Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, at the 46th annual convention 
of the American Bowling Congress 
last March in Atlantic City, ‘‘but it is 
in conflict with the accepted pratice 
of racial equality in law, politics, in- 
dustry, religion, society, education, 
and all fields of sport except bowl- 
ing.” 

Father Carow, an ardent idealist, 
trying for the fourth successive year 
to break down the vicious color line 
in bowling, unquestionably believed 
what he was saying. But just as un- 
questionably, he was wrong in sin- 
gling out bowling as the only sport 
that practices discrimination. What 
Father Carow probably meant was 
that bowling was the only sport 
which only declared itself on a sub- 
ject that is top-drawer, hush-hush 


DAN PARKER is sports editor of the 
New York Mirror. 
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stuff elsewhere in the athletic world. 

As a matter of fact, while bowling 
deserves all the censure it has been 
getting for its un-American stand to- 
ward Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, 
and other members of black, brown, 
and yellow races, it rates at least one 
tiny bow for not being underhanded 
about its position. Some branches 
of sports in which colored men are 
permitted to compete, practice the 
rankest hypocrisy by using a few out- 
standing Negro athletes as window 
dressing to cover up their real feel- 
ings on the subject of racial equality 
—or should we say racial inequality? 

Organized baseball, which held out 
against admitting Negroes within the 
Aryan pale until Branch Rickey of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers signed Jackie 
Robinson four years ago for the 
Dodgers’ Montreal farm club, now 
has over 30 Negroes in its minor and 
major leagues. All of them are good 
ballplayers and, from all indications 
to date, they have comported them- 
selves just as well as their white con- 
temporaries. But” anyone who gets 
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around a bit and keeps his ears open, 
not necessarily as an eaves-dropper, 
sooner or later comes to the conclu- 
sion that organized baseball hasn't 
let the bars down at all but has mere- 
ly allowed a few Negroes to climb 
over the top rail for the sake of 
appearances. 

The threat of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals to strike in protest against 
Robinson’s signing by the Dodgers is 
still fresh in the minds of baseball 
fans. There still are major-league 
clubs which are definitely committed 
to an “Aryan” policy. Even in the 
Dodger organization, which struck 
the daring blow that broke through 
the iron curtain which had been hold- 
ing colored players outside the pale, 
one senses an apologetic attitude on 
the part of some of the officials when 
the subject of Negro players is dis- 
cussed. At the club’s Vero Beach 
training camp, where some 800 play- 
ers under contract to the organization 
were assembled last Spring, a Dodger 
official made it a point to emphasize 
that there were ‘only 11’’ Negroes 
in the lot, ‘‘which,” he explained, 
“amounts to only 1.4 percent.” 

Other clubs hiring Negroes have 
let it be known that they were doing 
so only because their hands were 
forced by changing conditions. “I 
suppose we've got to fall in line; 
every other club is signing them,” 
said one magnate, whose name can’t 
he used here because he was talking 
off the record. Actually, only the 
Dodgers, Giants, and Cleveland In- 
dians have Negroes in their regular 
lineup. The Yankees and Braves 
have Negro farmhands. 
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I asked Wendell Smith, a well-in- 
formed and highly competent Negro — 
baseball writer for the Chicago Her- 
ald-American, who ghosted Jackie 
Robinson’s autobiography and has 
been traveling around the major- 
league circuits for several seasons, 
what he had observed on his travels, 
with regard to the color situation. 
“The color line is fading in the ma- 
jors, but slowly,” he said. “There is 
reason to believe that certain owners 
are still against Negro players, name- 
ly, Mr. Briggs of Detroit and Connie 
Mack of the Athletics. That is strict- 
ly a personal observation, however. 
In 1947, Jackie Robinson was the 
only Negro in organized baseball. 
Now there are more than 30 in vari- 
ous leagues across the country and 
there will be many more in the fu- 
ture.” 

Does a Negro sportswriter en- 
counter any unpleasantness covering 
events ? 

“Little, if any,” replied Smith. 
“As far as I know, there is no ban 
by publishers against Negro writers. 
I have contributed to many sports 
publications without a single inci- 
dent. Walter Howey, a Hearst exec- 
utive, hired me for the Chicago Her- 
ald-American two years ago, and has 
treated me with every considera- 
tion.” 

Of all the sports, boxing has the 
best record in its treatment of all the 
races. Cynics might put it: “In the 
fight racket, all races are mistreated 
to the same degree.” But a Negro 
who can fight has just as good a 
chance as a white boy to get to the 
top these days. In fact, nowadays 
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Negroes dominate the prize ring in 
America. No longer must a good 
colored fighter ‘take a lose” to a 
white boy who is being built up if 
he wants to get work. The days 
when Negro heavyweights had to 
take dives for fighters they could 
lick with one arm are gone with the 
wind. World champions such as 
Joe Louis, Ray Robinson, Henry 
Armstrong, Ike Williams, Sandy 
Saddler, Beau Jack and Bob Mont- 
gomery have offered eloquent testi- 
mony to the Negro’s emancipation 
in boxing. Filipinos such as Pancho 
Villa and Ceferina Garcia have also 
won titles in the ring. The boxing 
world has long since been color 
blind. 

Track and field sports offer Ne- 
gro athletes equal footing with 
whites. Any of the big indoor track 
meets at Madison Square Garden 
furnish a picture that, superficially 
at least, looks like the Utopia of ra- 
cial relations. Negroes dominate the 
sprints and hurdle events and figure 
prominently in the relays. The racers 
mingle on the friendliest terms and 
the crowds are impartial in applaud- 
ing outstanding performances. 
Schools that discourage Negroes 
from coming out for swimming, 
basketball, and football. seldom bar 
them from the track team. 

Football has been fair to Negroes 
on the whole, except in the South, 
where barriers caused by deeprooted 
prejudices have existed for genera- 
tions and can’t be broken down 
overnight. However, with an insti- 
tution such as Southern Methodist 
welcoming Negroes from Northern 
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schools to Bew! games plaved tn the 
Lone Star State, a powe ful blow 
has been struck for better interracial 
understanding. 

Northern college football teams 
have been proud of good Negro 
players for years back. Bill Lewis, a 
giant of a man who died only this 


year after attaining high honors in» 


the legal profession and in politics. 
was a star at Amherst and captained 
the Harvard team in 1893. Fritz 
Pollard of Brown and Paul Robeson, 
Rutgers’ All-America end, reached 
the heights in college football a full 
generation before baseball let down 
its bars to men of their race. 

Many Northern colleges have 
compromised with their principles 
when playing Southern teams by 
keeping their Negro players on the 
bench. The story is told that one 
Midwestern college paid two Negro 
members of its football squad not to 
play in a game with a Southern 
team. Many years ago, Michigan 
benched its star Negro end, Willis 
Ward, for a game with Tennessee at 
Ann Arbor. In what was considered 
a fine sporting gesture at the time, 
Tennessee took its best end out of 
the lineup to even things up. But to- 
day, there is a growing tendency on 
the part of Northern teams. backed 
by their student bodies, to cancel 
games with Southern colleges which 
object to playing against Negroes. 
The students at Penn State, Nebras- 
ka, and Nevada have taken such ac- 
tion in recent years with heartening 
results. 

Yale struck a powerful blow fot 
the cause of democracy in sport 
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when its football team elected Levi 
Jackson, New Haven Negro boy, to 
captain its 1949 eleven. He was the 
first member of his race thus hon- 
ored at Yale. At the annual tap day 
exercises on the Elis’ campus last 
May, three of the university's most 
exclusive secret societies invited 
Jackson to become a member. Levi, 
a nice, level-headed boy who does 
Yale proud, rejected the bids from 
Skull and Bones and Scroll and Key, 
two societies almost any other stu- 
dent would give a right arm to be- 
long to, and along with several 
other members of the football squad 
accepted the invitation to join Ber- 
zelius. This humble son of a waiter 
in the faculty dining room at the 
tradition-steeped New England uni- 
versity has carried the banner of his 
race far since Coach Reggie Root, a 
Yale man, spotted him at Hillhouse 
High in New Haven half a dozen 
years ago. Because of his impecca- 
ble conduct on and off the field, the 
path will be easier for thousands of 
other Negro boys who have athletic 
ability. 

Professional football welcomes 
Negro stars to its fold. What fan 
who has watched little Buddy 
Young’s spectacular, slippery, 
squirming sorties down the field, 
hasn't thrilled to them? Or who 
thinks of the color question when 
Marion Motley, the Cleveland 
Browns’ battering ram, plows a hole 
through the line with half the op- 
position piled on his back? Certain- 


ly not the magnates who are busy. 


counting up the swollen gate re- 
ceipts resulting from the presence of 
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these boys in the lineup. Paul Robe- 
son and Duke Slater were among 
the pioneers of their race in pro 
football, when the game was still in 
its infancy. Jim Thorpe, a Sac and 
Fox Indian, who wouldn't qualify 
for membership in the American 
Bowling Congress although King 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden was 
proud to shake his hand and award 
him special trophies at the Stock- 
holm Olympic games in 1912, made 
pro football history for the Canton 
Bulldogs after his college days were 
over. Joe Lillard, Oregon's great 
backfield star, was signed by the 
Chicago Cardinals in the early 
1930s. But Joe's brilliance was off- 
set by his tactless manner. He 
couldn’t get along with the other 
players, so he was dropped. There 
is good reason to believe that the 
National Football League magnates 
then entered into a tacit agreement 
not to sign any more Negroes. But 
when the Los Angeles Rams took on 
Kenny Washington in 1946, in re- 
sponse to pressure from a powerful 
group which had a voice in the ren- 
tal of the city-owned stadium, the 
color line was knocked down again. 

The All-America Conference, 
which entered the field in 1946 to 
dispute the National League’s mo- 
nopoly, welcomed Negro players 
and undoubtedly helped force the 
National League to drop its unde- 
clared ban. The New York Giants, 
who play their home games at the 
Polo Grounds, in Harlem, and there- 
fore should have been one of the 
first teams to use Negro players as a 
box-office stimulus, didn’t sign any 
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until last season. Even then, they 
probably capitulated only because 
the Football Yankees across .the 
Harlem River at the Stadium were 
getting a heavy play from Negro 
fans who turhed out to see Buddy 
Young and Tom Casey. (Tom, de- 
spite his Hibernian monicker, is of 
pure African blood.) The sight of 
so much long green pouring into the 
coffers of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
baseball club after they signed 
Jackie Robinson made many sports 
promoters color blind who formerly 
operated on a “100 percent white” 
policy. 

Basketball is another sport in 
which Negroes have made great 
strides. The sight of a colored boy 
on a college basketball team is now 
so common as to attract hardly any 
attention. Most of the major college 
quintets North of the Mason-Dixon 
line have had Negro players. Sam 
Gregory, a colored boy, was captain 
of the 1936 Columbia team which 
won the Eastern Intercollegiate 
League title. Bucky Hatchett, last 
Spring elected president of the sen- 
ior class at Rutgers, has been a 
three-letter athlete at that institution, 
captain of the basketball team, and 
one of Rutgers’ most popular stu- 
dents, which shows that the demo- 
cratic tradition at that institution 
hasn’t diminished any since the days 
three decades ago when Paul Robe- 
son was equally popular. Duquesne 
University authorities sent home a 
crowd of 2,600 fans assembled for 
a basketball game last year rather 
than accede to Tennessee’s request 
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that it keep a Negro out of the line- 
up. 
a one time, the Big Ten had a 
“gentlemen’s (?) agreement’’ not to 
use Negroes, but it is no longer in 
effect. The pro basketball picture is 
also good from the standpoint of 
race equality. The National League 
has one all-Negro team, the Renais- 
sance Five, representing Dayton. 
Moline, Rochester, and other clubs 
in that circuit also have used Negro 
players. The Basketball Association 
of America is made up entirely of 
white players just now, but the fact 
that several clubs in this newly- 
formed organization have made high 
bids for Don Barksdale of the Oak- 
land Bittners and Nat (Sweetwater) 
Clifton of the Harlem Globetrotters, 
indicates that there is no color line 
in the new loop. 

There’s a “Keep Off the Grass” 
sign on the tennis courts for Ne- 
groes. This snooty sport, noted for 
its exaggerated politeness and ex- 
treme snobbishness, tolerates tennis 
bums who toil not and only back- 
spin, but can’t stand the sight of a 
colorado maduro complexion. Dr. 
Reggie Weir of New York is the 
best Negro tennis player and has 


competed in some of the major tour-’ 


naments in New York, but, gener- 
ally speaking, members of his race 
aren’t wanted at Forest Hills, Sea- 
bright, Newport, and other snooty 
stops on the racquet circuit. The De- 
troit Tennis Club voted last year to 
continue its color line, when the 
Wayne University Negro stars tried 
to enter. 
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Ted Rhodes, America’s ranking 
Negro golfer, and his partner, Bill 
Spiller, sued the Professional Golf 
Association last year for barring 
them from a California tournament. 
The suit was settled out of court 
when the PGA agreed to drop its 
ban. George S. May’s All-American 
Open at his Tam O'Shanter club in 
Chicago, has been a powerful friend 
of Negro golfers. This is the only 
important golf tournament that 
doesn’t judge a man’s fitness to com- 
pete by the pigmentation of his skin. 
To show they were strongly in ac- 
cord with this policy, 20 Tam 
members requested that 
they be paired with Negro partners 
for the member-contestant tourna- 
ment last year. 

In a daring challenge to enforcers 
of racial discrimination on Miami’s 
municipal golf links at Miami 
Springs last May, several Negro 
golfers went to the course and de- 
manded the right to play. Those in 
charge, after trying in vain to find 
some law to prevent them from do- 
ing so, acceded to their request. 
Now one day a week has been set 
aside for Negro players at the 
course, 

Negroes needn’t feel too offended 
at the caste system of the golf links, 
because it is directed against whites 
more often than against those of 
darker skin. 
en's Golf Association doesn’t accept 
entries from public links or munici- 
pal courses. When Babe Didrikson 
Zaharias won the British Women’s 
Amateur championship, the too, too 
social British ladies were openly hos- 
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cise boys. 


tile to her. Did Babe pay them any 
heed? Only to laugh at their catti- 
ness. 

In order to ‘‘protect’’ themselves, 
many golf associations which have 
sponsored Open tournaments in the 
past are now running them on an in- 
vitational basis. Thus they avoid 
running afoul of the racial question. 
Other wealthy sporting groups have 
decided that they are merely social 
organizations. Thus, many golf clubs 
succeed in barring prospective mem- 
bers because they are Jews, Catho- 
lics, or Holy Rollers. 

Swimming is another “‘lily white” 
sport. Negroes are discouraged from 
going out for the aquatic teams at 
most colleges. Some high school 
swimming teams take on Negro mem- 
bers, but even in the secondary school 
the racial record isn’t good in this 
sport. 

Once, there were many Negro 
jockeys. Isaac Murphy, a colored lad, 
was the first jockey to ride three Ken- 
tucky Derby winners, and his record 
stood unmatched from 1891 until 
1930, when Earl Sande equalled it. 
Since then, of course, Eddie Arcaro 
has won four. Nowadays, one will 
encounter an occasional Negro rider 
in steeplechase events, where the 
remuneration is small and assign- 
ments are few and far between, but a 
Negro jockey is rarely seen in flat 
racing. Most of the Africans around 
the track are to be found in the stable 
area, performing menial tasks such as 
grooming horses and acting as exer- 
Yet racing says all men 
are equal on and under the turf. 

All these sports either are or make 
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a pretense of being democratic. Bowl- 
ing alone comes out in the open and 
says: ““We don’t want Negroes, Chi- 
nese, Hindus, Japs, Malays, Indians, 
or Filipinos, and what are you going 
to do about it?” That an organiza- 
tion founded on such un-American 
principles as these can call itself the 
American Bowling Congress is a 
mockery of everything America stands 
for. One of the brochures of the 
ABC calls bowling “the greatest so- 
cial leveler on earth.” Regardless of 
a man’s status in life or work, the 
pamphlet goes on to say, “all are the 
same to the ABC.” This claim has 


been questioned by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Catholic 


Youth Organization, and many other 
groups and individuals who think 
that the ABC’s constitution is a brazen 
insult to democracy. 

Founded in 1895 and chartered in 
1903 by the State of Illinois, the ABC 
has more than 700,000 members to- 
day. Its 1947 tournament season 
brought revenue of $1,700,000. The 
organization boasts that it controls al- 
most every bowling alley in the 
United States. For 50 years the 
Congress has clung to its rule limiting 
membership to ‘‘the white male sex.” 
A Chinese-American war hero was 
barred from a minor tournament in 
New York during the late war. Un- 
der its rules, redskins are barred, al- 
though they are the only 100 percent 
Americans in our Republic. 

The ABC can clamp down on op- 
erators who permit non-Caucasians to 


bowl by getting tough about alley 
specifications and thus subject the 
owner to heavy expenses for repairs 
that may or may not be necessary. 
Leagues which permit non-Caucasians 
to bowl suddenly find their sanction 
withdrawn by the parent body. This 
usually happens when a team with 
“undesirable’’ members is close to 
winning prize money. 

These high-handed tactics led the 
United Automobile Workers to set up 
a National Committee for Fair Play in 
Bowling, headed by Minnesota Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey, with Betty 
Hicks, the woman golf star, as co- 
chairman, and W. H. Oliver of the 
Fair Practices and Anti-Discrimina- 
tory Department of the UAW as ex- 
ecutive secretary. Members of the 
committee include, among others, 
James B. Carey, Phil Murray, Walter 
Reuther, Walter White of the 
NAACP, and Judge Meier Stein- 
brink, chairman of the National Com- 
mission of the Anti-Defamation 
League. B'nai B'rith bowling teams 
withdrew from the Congress, decid- 
ing they didn’t want to play ABC 
tournaments so long as the Congress 
put up bars against minority groups. 
The National Fair Play Committee 
now holds its own tournaments 
throughout the country and is encour- 
aging alley owners to break away 
from the ABC and join its group. 

Last year’s ABC tournament was 
held in Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, starting February 12 and lasting 
two months. The various groups 
fighting against discrimination in 
bowling exerted every effort to force 
the ABC to change its policies, even 
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to the extent of bringing charges 
against the organization on the 
ground that its constitution violates 
the New Jersey Fair Employment 
Practices Law. Yielding to pressure, 
the ABC appointed a sub-committee 
to listen to the protests, but this was 
merely a temporizing measure. It 
turned out that the committee had no 
power even to make recommenda- 
tions. 

At the convention, Father Carow of 
the Brooklyn Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization, for the fourth consecutive 
year, offered an amendment which 
would delete the “whites only” clause 
from the constitution. Although he 
was voted down again, for the first 
time several other delegates joined 
him in the protest. The Rev. M. S. 
Wasniewski, a Catholic priest from 
Denmark, Wisconsin, who was a 
member of the ABC executive board, 
refrained from voting on the pro- 
posed amendment. But when it was 
voted down, he resigned from the 
ABC as a matter of principle. 

A spokesman for the ABC, refer- 
ting to the picketing of Convention 
Hall by the various groups cooperat- 
ing in the protest movement, said: 
“We're not going to be bullied into 
this thing by the CIO or any other 
pressure group. Many Negroes have 
told me they don’t want to join the 
ABC, where they would be so greatly 
outnumbered. Our only trouble 
come from crusading newspapers and 
other publicity seekers.” 

More hogwash along the same line 
was spouted by Frank Gebler, a dele- 
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gate from Chicago, who, in making 
the motion to reject Father Carow’s 
amendment, said: “Bowling today is 
a good clean sport, so let’s go ahead 


‘and defeat this proposition.” In the 


voice vote that followed, there 
couldn’t have been more than five or 
six who voted with Father Carow for 
true democracy in bowling. 

Negroes can’t even serve as pin 
boys at the annual ABC tournament. 
Such brazen violations of state laws 
aimed at discriminatory policies in 
employment are bound to involve the 
ABC in serious legal difficulties soon- 
er or later. As things stand, the ABC 
tournament can't be held in New 
York. Mayor Zeidler of Milwaukee, 
home of the Congress, expressed con- 
cern about letting the bowlers use the 
Milwaukee municipal auditorium for 
their convention. The National Com- 
mittee of the AMVETS joined the 
group fighting the ABC’s intolerant 
policies. This time, Jim Crow 
bowled a strike, but the group fight- 
ing to make bowling an American 
game in fact as well as in name are 
setting them up on another alley 
where the forces of bigotry may be 


knocked for a loop into the gutter. 


The sports world still reeks with 
intolerance, but most of the progress 
that has been made in wiping out 
racial and religious hatreds in Amer- 
ica has been accomplished in this 
field. It’s a long road to Utopia, but 
the forces of democracy are on the 
march and headed in the right direc- 
tion, with Sportdom leading the way. 

Copyright, Sport (September, 1949) 
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Noted author offers a guide to his colorful country 
that really has but two colors—black and white 


BY ALAN PATON 


Reprinted from Harper's Bazaar 


S I SIT writing here, it is late 

summertime in South Africa. 

The hibiscus hedges are bright 
with red flowers, and I can hear the 
waves of the Indian Ocean breaking 
on the shore. This place is called 
Anerley. It is one of fifty seaside re- 
sorts strung out along the South 
Coast of Natal from Durban to Port 
Edward, a distance of about a hun- 
dred miles. The coast is rocky; most 
of its hundred rivers are landlocked, 
and they break out of their lagoons 
only when it has rained heavily in 
the hinterland. Natal is called the 
Garden Province of South Africa, 
and it rises steeply from the sea to 
the Drakensberg Mountains, some 
ten thousand feet in height, and a 
hundred miles away. It is therefore 
a land of hills and valleys; its rivers 
are narrow and swift, useless for nav- 
igation. Many of its coastal towns 
and villages have such English names 
as Sunwich Port, Southport, Port 
Shepstone and Port Edward; but they 


_ ALAN PATON is author of the best- 
selling novel, Cry, The Beloved Country, 
currently being produced as Broadway 
musical and as a movie. 
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are not ports at all. More musical 
are the Zulu names, such as Aman- 
zimtoti, Illovo, Umgababa, Umtwa- 
lumi and Umtentweni, all of them 
villages which take their names from 
rivers. 

Natal is often likened to Califor- 
nia, but it is more like Florida. The 
coast is rich in vegetation, densely 
wooded with palms, wild bananas 
and trees such as the umkuhla, idom- 
ba and umdoni. The amatungulu 
bushes are just now red with deli- 
cious milky fruits, and the red-eyed 
bulbuls, the starlings, the sunbirds 
are busy everywhere. Within a few 
feet of where I write a few dozen 
frets and finches are pecking at the 
food put out for them; this food is 
finely ground maize (in America 
called corn). Snakes are fairly com- 
mon, the most dreaded being the 
deadly black mamba, which moves 
like lightning, and whose bites is cer- 
tain death. Fortunately it shuns hu- 
man settlements; it has retreated into 
the bush and forest, and into the 
great sugar-cane fields that stretch 
along the coast from Zululand to 
Pondoland. : 
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The seaside resorts are vigorously 
alive during the school holidays, that 
is in December and January, and 
again in July, when the people of 
Johannesburg and other inland cities 
come in their thousands to the coast. 
But for the rest of the year they are 
very quiet, and are inhabited mainly 
by retired couples whose children are 
grown-up and working elsewhere. I 
am forty-six of age, but I am by some 
years the youngest man to be seen 
around here; our own sons are away 
too, one at college at Grahamstown, 
five hundred miles south, the other 
at school in Johannesburg, five hun- 
dred miles north. 

The local citizens meet daily at the 
post office and store, just after break- 
fast. They are almost entirely Eng- 
lish-speaking; you do not hear much 
Afrikaans here. That is very largely 


because Natal was originally a British - 


colony, pioneered mostly by the Eng- 
lish and the Scots; now of course it 
is part of the Union of South Africa, 
and its character is slowly changing. 

If you came to see us from Amer- 
ica, we would meet you at the small 
railway halt called Southport, seventy 
miles south of Durban city. You 
would drive up through the lanes of 
hibiscus to an ordinary but well-built 
house, looking out over the sea. You 
would eat of the abundance of fruit 
that grows on this fertile coast; you 
would recognize the bananas, paw- 
paws, pineapples, mangoes and avo- 
cado pears. You might be puzzled 
by the litchis, small round fruit en- 


cased in thin shells and tasting like 


delicious grapes. You would have to 
ask for ice water, for we seldom 
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drink it, nor tomato juice nor orange 
juice. If you had American corn 
toasties or grape nuts for breakfast, 
it would be nearly the last, for to 
save dollars we are importing no 
more; more likely you would have 
porridge made from oats or mealies 
(corn) or mabela. And almost cer- 
tainly eggs and bacon. 

At eleven o'clock you would per- 
haps be surprised to be asked to have 
morning tea, and at four o'clock to 
have afternoon tea. Tea is the na- 
tional drink of English-speaking 
South Africans, and coffee of the 
Afrikaners. We know how to make 
tea too: a warmed teapot, and water 
just come to the boil poured on the 
leaves, the teapot left a few minutes 
in the tea cozy to keep warm—no tea 
bags for us. Most tea-drinking South 
Africans drink tea seven times a day, 
and morning and afternoon tea are 
served in cafés, hotels and offices. 

Perhaps while you were at break- 
fast you would hear the fruit sellers 
at the back door, Indians, men and 
women, bringing their fruit and 
vegetables in two big baskets swung 
on a pole. African natives may come 
at odd times during the day, selling 
baskets and mats made from the 
dried leaves of palms, or wild goose- 
berries and mushrooms gathered in 
the veld. 

You would see our African serv- 
ants; you would notice that the wom- 
an wears no shoes, and that her baby 
is tied on her back. You might ask 
how much she is paid, and would 
raise your eyebrows when you were 
told thirty or forty shillings (six or 
eight dollars) per month—our cost 
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of living is roughly half of yours. 
She sleeps in her room at the back 
of the house, and speaks no language 
but Zulu. She has never been to 
school, and she cannot read or write; 
nor do her children go to school. The 
African boy who works for us was at 
Diepkloof Reformatory when I was 
principal there; he learned to read 
and write there, and can speak Eng- 
lish, Afrikaans, Zulu and Xosa. He 
is continuing his schooling with me 
as tutor. 

You would keep your eyes and 
ears open. You would see Indian 
fruit sellers all over Anerley, and 
you would notice that they are poor 
and depressed; they do not belong 
to the rich merchant class of the 
cities. You would see African do- 
mestic servants everywhere; some 
are neat and clean, others are dirty 
and untidy. They wear European 
clothes, but almost without exception 
they are the cast-off clothes of their 
employers. They can hardly converse 
without laughter, and they appear to 
be childlike and carefree. You would 
notice that the woman who comes for 
the laundry is not an African; she is 
a ‘colored’? woman, a descendant of 
the offspring of white and other 
races. She calls me “master,’’ but she 
speaks more freely to me than do the 
Africans. 

You will find out many strange 
things, and I cannot hope in this 
short space to make them all fit into 
an integrated picture. At the South- 
port Hotel, for example, Indians and 
“colored” people may purchase liq- 
uor; but Africans may not. At the 
Southport railway halt there is sep- 
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arate waiting accommodations for 
Europeans and non-Europeans, just 
as there is separate traveling accom- 
modation on the trains. Social inter- 
course between Europeans and non- 
Europeans there is none, though it 
must be admitted that there is little 
in common between the Europeans 
and the depressed and backward non- 
Europeans in this backwater. 

In the large towns, however, this 
same separation holds, though there 
are, for example, institutions such as 
International Clubs, and of course 
many welfare and philanthropic so- 
cieties, where leaders of various races 
can meet and talk. But strangely 
enough, if you come to church with 
us in Port Shepstone you will find 
that whites, Indians, natives and 
“coloreds’” worship in the same 
building at the same time. I shan't 
say “together,” because by custom the 
white people sit in front. 

If you walk down to the early 
morning train you will find white, 
Indian, ‘‘colored” and African chil- 
dren going to school. But they are 
going to different schools. Education 
is compulsory for white children 
only. I might take you to Uvongo, 
where there is, hidden away over the 
hills, an Anglican mission school for 
African children. There is one girl 
teacher for about fifty children in 
about five different classes. The school 
is held in a church, a poor, badly 
lighted building that would hold 
twenty worshipers. I shall tell you, 
however, that there are far better 
African schools than this. My wife 
and I are taking ‘an interest in this 
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some help. 

You may ask to see the African 
people in their own tribal surround- 
ings, and we will travel into the 
Mehlonyama districts, where no 
white people may live except traders 
and missionaries. Here you will see 
the round thatched huts that you 
know from pictures, and men and 
women in their primitive and color- 
ful tribal dress. Occasionally you 
will see a more modern cottage, but 
it will be simple and small. This par- 
ticular reserve is well-favored by na- 
ture, with little of the erosion that 
disfigures many of the African areas. 
Many of the men are away working 
in mines and industries in the large 
cities, where they earn from thirty to 
fifty dollars per month. Many of the 
boys and girls are away also; these 
are working as domestic servants in 
many of the seaside towns and vil- 
lages already mentioned. 

There are missions and schools in 
this area, but I shall have to make 
clear to you that education opens up 
few avenues in a country where the 
color bar operates in mines, indus- 
tries and offices. The reserves are 
not great farming areas able to sup- 
port their population; they are lim- 
ited farming areas unable to produce 
their own requirements, and are in 
fact the labor reserves of the coun- 


try’s mines and many of its indus- 
tries, 

So that even here, in this pleasant 
coastal backwater, one is conscious of 


the hinterland of South Africa be- 
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orphan school, and hope to give it 


hind us, with its perplexing and 
tragic problems, with a white popu- 
lation of two and a half millions, 
and a nonwhite population of over 
eight millions. 

The Union is a vast country, with 
a variety of scenery equaled only by 
the United States. Its western coast 
is desert and barren, its eastern coast 
(where I live) lush and wooded. 
Between these coasts stretch the great 
plains of desert, semi-desert and 
grass savannas, where the Texan and 
the Arizonan would feel at home. 
On these plains is the astonishing 
city of Johannesburg, the great cruci- 
ble, the melting pot, that is destroy- 
ing the old South Africa and making 
a new one. 

We white South Africans are a 
conscience-troubled people. Not all 
our colorful fruits and birds, our 
beauties of mountain and plain, our 
long hours of sun, our mineral and 
other wealth can distract us for long 
from graver, deeper, more anxious 
thoughts. What I wrote in Cry, the 
Beloved Country is the plain and 
simple truth: ‘The sun pours down 
on the earth, on the lovely land that 
man cannot enjoy. He knows only 
the fear of his heart.” 

This is a country of light and 
shade. If I were to write a techni- 
color piece for you, it would not be a 
true picture of South Africa at all. 
It is true that we have more color in 
our fruit, our flowers, our mountains 
and plains than any country in the 
world. But our real colors are, in 


_more senses than one, black and 


white. 
Copyright, Harper’s Bazaar (June, 1949) 
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WHAT'S THE SCORE and HERE’S HOP- 
ING by Herb Jeffries (Exclusive). 
Clean vocalizing by Jeffries is the fare 
on this twosome which gets some 
wonderful backing from Buddy Bak- 
er’s orchestra. 

TORMENTED and LONESOME LOVER 
BLUES by Jackie Paris Trio (MGM). 
Except for a bit of over-expression 
guitarist Paris sings well here. Deryck 
Sampson’s piano chordings add color 
to both sides. 

TERRY’S TUNE and | AND § by Terry 
Gibbs’ New Jazz Stars (New Jazz). 
Vibe paintings by the maestro is 
brightest solo stint on bop-styled 
Tune. On same kick is I and S with 
tenorist Stan Getz and trumpeter 

Shorty Rodgers highlighted in abbre- 

viated spots. 

LOVE WALKED IN and | SURRENDER 
DEAR by Errol Garner (Savoy). 
More of the clever ‘‘two-piano”’ 
sounds from Garner's talented key- 
board spices this doublet of old pops. 
Love is richest, has Errol shining with 

his celebrated strong bass and rambling 

right hand. 

BABY GET LOST and AIN’T NOBODY'S 
BUSINESS by Billie Holiday (Decca). 
Neither of these two torch tunes seem 
to be in La Day’s sultry vein but get 
fine treatment. On Business are 
flashes of some choice Holiday war- 

bling. 

JOHN’S DELIGHT and FOCUS by Tadd 
Dameron Orchestra (Capitol). De- 
light is soft, subtle bop with J. J. 
Johnson’s trombone up against the 
ensemble. Cecil Payne’s big baritone 
has top solo role on similar Focus. 
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PORTRAIT OF EDWARD KENNEDY EL- 
LINGTON PARTS | AND Il by Charlie 
Barnett (Capitol). Unit apings of 
Ellington’s band are good but weak 
solos and too many changes in moods 
mar Barnett’s tribute to Mr. Jazz. Of 

note are the brilliant crescendo imita- 

tions on the first side and the mute 
trumpet job on reverse. 


BODY AND SOUL and IF LOVE IS 
ig TROUBLE by Billy Eckstine (MGM). 
Soul is pulsating Eckstine with a 
brilliant backing from Hugo Winter- 
halter band. Especially note-worthy 
on perennial favorite is Mr. B.’s flaw- 
less glissando phrasing at the bridge. 
Trouble is a simple ballad which gets 
creditable treatment from William. 


THE GASSER and JUMP THROUGH THE 
WINDOW by Roy Eldridge (Bruns- 
wick). Eldridge of the golden swing 
era blows some handsome trumpet 
bars on Gasser, a jogging ditty with 
keen ensemble support. Window is 

slower, hotter Roy. 


EVERYTHING DEPENDS ON YOU and 
GOOD-BYE by Johnny Hartman (Mer- 
cury). Ex-Dizz i ie vocalist 
bows in auspiciously as a single on 
these pressings. His Everything is 
nice, Good-bye somewhat better with 

help from Jimmy Carroll’s band. 


SOMEDAY and IF YOU DIDN’T MEAN IT 
by The Ravens (National). A change 
from the well-worn Ravens’ groove is 
welcomed on Someday, a lilting bal- 
lad with tunable basso stylings by 
Jimmy Ricks. Mean is more of the 

old dishings and falls below flipper. 


00-BE-DOOP and M. B. BLUES by Milt 
Buckner Orchestra (MGM). Bop- 
pish vocals by the ensemble pace 
Doop, a marked improvement over 
previous Buckner waxings. Even bet- 
ter is backing, which gets a Hampton 
treatment from the unit. 
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Nellie Lutcher was a last-minute fill-in at a benefit show 
but she caught the eye of a talent scout and the ear 


of America with her bouncy voice 


REAL GONE GAL 


BY RALPH J. GLEASON 


Reprinted from San Francisco Chronicle 


UST BEFORE curtain time at a 
mammoth Hollywood concert for 
the March of Dimes a few years 

ago, the producer of the show was 
stuck. He needed a fill-in act to bridge 
the interval between the appearances 
of two ‘‘name”’ stars. Someone sug- 


gested a girl singer-piano player 


named ‘‘Loocher, or something.” Af- 
ter frantic, last-minute telephoning, 
she was located and whisked to the 
auditorium just in time to go on with 
hardly more in the way of introduc- 
tion than her name. 

By one of those coincidences that 
keep entertainers hopefully plugging 
away year after year, a Capitol Rec- 
ords executive had tuned his radio to 
the show and caught her act. The 
next day she was signed to a record- 
ing contract. And within three 
months, thousands of juke boxes 
throughout the country were blaring 
forth her husky, bouncing voice sing- 
ing Hurry on Down to My House, 
and He’s a Real Gone Guy. 

“That’s how Nellie Lutcher be- 
came a story-book success and one of 


the top attractions in the entertain- — 


ment field. Her first two records 
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have sold close to a million copies 
already and including her composer 
royalties on each have netted her close 
to $100,000. Right now, another of 
her Capitol records, Kiss Me Sweet, 
Kiss Me Simple, is twirling at a 
constant rate on the nation’s juke 
boxes. 

Nellie refers to her own sudden 
and astounding success as “a happy 
accident’”’ and Dave Dexter, the Cap- 
itol executive who discovered her, 
agrees. ‘I was home in bed listening 
to the show,” he related. ‘Nellie 
went on and did The One I Love 
Belongs to Somebody Else. It knocked 
me clear out. The next morning I 
got right on the phone and called her 
brother, Joe, the band leader.” 

He had him bring her right over 
for some tests. “I took them to the 
bosses at Capitol,” he said. ‘They 
were knocked out by her, too. She 
was in business.” 

Right away things began happen- 
ing for Nellie. Cafe owners who 
wouldn’t even audition her a few 
weeks before poured in job offers. 
Barney Josephson, then owner of the 
swank Cafe Society in New York, 
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flew out to Los Angeles three days 
after Disc Jockey Freddie Robbins 
began plugging Hurry on Down to 
My House. 

Josephson signed the dusky ma- 
tronly songstress immediately for 
eight weeks with an option for a re- 
turn engagement at double the salary. 
“Yeah,” Dexter said, “they didn’t 
even know who her manager was she 
was so new. I went home to Kansas 
City for a vacation and spent all my 
time answering long-distance calls 
from agents and bookers trying to get 
aold of Nellie. All they could think 
of was contacting me.” 

All this was quite a change but 
Nellie Lutcher is no novice in the en- 
tertainment field. She has been a 
professional musician since she took 
her first job in her father’s band at 
the age of 12. “My daddy had a 
band in Lake Charles, La., where I 
was born,’ she said. “He played 
bass and old Bunk Johnson was the 
trumpet player.” 

“T’'ve always been musical,” Nellie 
said. “I just started in to sing so 
long ago that I can’t remember when. 
I always sang the same way—it’s my 
style, Just as much a part of me as 
combing my hair. 

“I started playing piano when I 
- was 7 years old,” she added, “and 
played in the church with my mother, 
who also plays piano.” Her mother 
and father, who still live in Lake 
Charles, still play occasionally, but 
not professionally. ‘There are only 
two professional musicians in the 
family now,” she said, ‘‘me and Joe.” 
Joe plays saxaphone in his small band 
and is also a Capitol recording artist. 
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“For a year,” Nellie continued 
about her career, “I studied from 
Mrs. E. K. Reynaud—she taught me 
music. Then when I began to do 
good,” she laughed, “my mommy and 
my daddy feuded and feuded about 
my playing in his band. But my 
daddy won, and I’ve been in the 
music business ever since.” 

After several months with her 
father’s band, Nellie went on the 
road, touring the South with the 
Southern Rhythm Boys—playing the 
piano in the band, singing occasional 
vocals and arranging. She came to 
Los Angeles about 14 years ago and 
the ensuing years were spent in a 
dreary round of night clubs and small 
bands in Santa Monica, Hollywood, 
Wilmington and the surrounding 
cities. 

“It's been a tough struggle,”’ she 
recalled. “My first job in Los An- 
geles 14 years ago was playing the 
piano in the Dunbar Hotel Grill for 
$2 a night!” 

In spite of the immediate commer- 
cial success of Hurry On Down, it 
received considerable critical panning. 
“They called it corny,” Nellie wryly 
recalled, ‘‘and, because it was my first 
review I guess, it hurt.” 

Whether she is corny or not, Nellie 
is obviously different. Her style is 
unique, intimate and musically very 
tricky. She breaks her voice over as 
many as four notes on one syllable, 
rather a difficult feat, and she con- 
stantly improvises counter melodies 
to the piano with her voice. She 
uses it like an instrument, synchron- 
izing it with her piano, melodically 
and rhythmically. - 
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Nellie bounces when she plays, 
throws her hands back and laughs, 
rocking her body back and forth on 
the piano stool. In small clubs, she 
chats with her audience, answering 
their requests and featuring the num- 
bers that have made her a success. 


Her energy is tremendous and her 
musicianship superb. She takes the 
melody of a song, plays with it, im- 
provises on it and on the chords 
which the melody and her own im- 
provisation suggest. The result is a 
lacy, titillating, insinuating style of 
singing that intrigues and excites the 
listener. And, of course, it is all 
founded on a solid beat. 

Her piano playing goes hand in 
hand with her singing, the two mak- 
ing a perfect blend. No one else 
could accompany her; the inflections 
of her voice and the melodic designs 
are integrated instinctively and instan- 
taneously with her piano accompani- 
ment. 

Nellie likes other singers—Louis 
Armstrong and Ella Fitzgerald, and 
other piano players—Art Tatum, Ted- 


Marbles Are Money 


dy Wilson, Nat Cole, ‘but my style 
of playing and singing is my own. 
Just a part of me.” Her audience 
agrees with her on that score 
wherever she appears. They have 
never heard anything like it. 

Aside from music, Nellie’s greatest 
interest is her 14-year-old son, Tal- 
madge. He has studied the piano but 
is a little disinterested now and pre- 
fers to play his mother’s records. 
“When he hears one of my records 
on the air,” Nellie said, ‘he runs out 
of the house and calls to the other 
kids, ‘Come on in here, I want you to 
hear my mother.’” But Talmadge 
has never seen her work in a night 
club. 

However, thousands of other peo- 
ple all over the country have. Since 
her first terrific success on records, she 
has worked many major night clubs 
and theaters from Hollywood to New 
York. Corny or not, audiences love 
her as much in person as on records, 
and most of them agree that Nllie 
Lutcher is a ‘‘real gone gal.” 


(July 17, 1949) 
Copyright, San Francisco Chronicle 


ONE DAY last fall, a cablegram from Johannesburg, South 
Africa, reached the Master Glass Company of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, requesting an air-express shipment of 100,000 marbles in 


“three-color strip combinations on opalescent glass.” 


A trouble- 


some situation had developed in the interior of the Dark Continent: 
warring natives had captured a province’s currency—marbles. The 
new shipment was needed to replace the old medium of exchange. 
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Curtis ]. Hoxter, Coronet 
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Deucie Johnson was the best natural fighter to come along 
in years but his greatest battle was waiting 
- for him outside the ring 


DEUCE OF CHIMES 


BY JOHN CASWELL SMITH 


Reprinted from Argosy 


E WAS a tall, slender black boy 

with a body that’d make you 

langh till you seen him go a 

couple rounds in a gymnasium with a 

good, fast boy. He had nerve, speed 

and maybe one of the trickiest lefts in 
the business. 

The first day I seen him working 
out in my gym I felt kind of sorry for 
him. I was sure he'd get his guts tied 
in a half-hitch by one of the plug- 
uglies I keep around the place be- 
cause they’re so good at sparring and 
smartening up a new boy. These guys 
never win any fights themselves. I 
figure it’s because they’re not good 
crowd men. Some guys are like that. 
Good as hell in practice when there’s 
no dough riding on their mitts, but 
put ‘em in a ring with a couple thou- 
sand cash customers screaming at "em 
and they fold. In my book that’s a 
bum, and bums should only fight in 
the daytime. 

Well, anyway, you get kind of sus- 
picious of a new boy the first time he 
shows some flash in practice. You 
only look at him with one eye till you 
see him go to work in front of a 
crowd at night, with just a big light 
on over the ring and the rest of the 
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joint in darkness. If he looks good 
then, and if he don’t care about the 
cracks he hears from the sidelines, 
you maybe got a good boy on your 
hands. At least you got an even- 
money chance that all the time and 
meals you spend on him ain’t for no. 
Take this kid, now. You dig up the 
record-books on him some time, say 
around and you'll see I 
didn’t dump no dollars down a well 
on Deucie Johnson. 

I ain't a big operator. I like to find 
myself a good boy and get the big 
shots eager. They catch my boys in 
small club fights and in prelims at the 
Garden and like as not one of their 
stooges will drop around my gym a 
couple days after, to talk about latch- 
ing onto the contract of a good kid. 
I got a lot of practice with conversa- 
tions such as this and I love it. When 
my boys leave me to go to a big-time 
muscle factory, neither one of us is 
doing so bad. Low overhead and fast 
turnover wasn’t never wrong, I guess. 

Well, like I said, the first time I 
laid eyes on this Deucie Johnson, | 
won't give you nine cents for his 
chances in the ring with the old lady 
that mops my office. It was funny the 
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way we met up. I tried to give him 
the brushoff, but there was something 
about him. Sometimes I think it was 
his eyes that done it. He had big, sad 
brown eyes like one of them long- 
eared spaniel dogs, and a long, 
friendly face that made you feel like 
you wanted to shake hands with 
somebody. He walks up to me where 
I'm sitting with Creepy Slatko trying 
to pick myself a day’s pay in the sec- 
ond at Belmont. 

“Mister,” he says politely, “kin I 
fight for you?” Just like that. 

I look at him quick and go back 
to the racing form just like he wasn’t 
standing there. I figure it’s a touch 
for a sandwich or a beef stew. He’s 
kind of a skinny kid and he don't 
look like he’s had a square meal in 
ninety days. He don’t take the brush 
I give him, just stands there like he 
can wait till the middle of next week 
and not mind it a bit. 

I get very busy and turn to Creepy. 
“What time is it, Creepy?” I says. 

Before Creepy can get that big 
stogie slid over to the side of his face, 
the kid speaks up real bright. “Deuce 
of chimes,” he says. 

I don’t get his drift. “What'd you 
say?’’ I says. 

“Deuce of chimes,” he says again, 
and this time I know I’m hearing 
right. 

“He means two o'clock,” Creepy 
says. 

That Creepy kills me. He stays up 
on all the lingo these colored boys 
bring out of Harlem with ‘em. Seems 
like he’s got a knack for soaking up 


chatter like that. I guess it comes 


from being a bookie. 
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Well, I take another look at the 
form and then back at the kid again 
and before I know it I'm grinning at 
him like we was old pals from way 
back, because right there in front of 
me is a bangtail in the second race 
named Two Bells. Well, naturally, 
this is too nice a thing to pass up and 
I figure I can’t do no worse than the 
way I been going the past few days, 
so I give Creepy a sawbuck on this 
nag’s nose and tell him to beat it. 
He goes out grinning, because there’s 
nothing he likes better than hunch 
players. Then I settle down to talk 
to the kid. 

“You ever been locked up?” I ask 
him. 

“Nawsir,” he says. “I never been 
in no trouble.” 

“Can you prove it, Mac?” I says. 

“Nawsir,” he says, “cept lessen 
you ask Mr. Marshall. He knows 
me. 

“Who's Mr. Marshall?” This kid 
acts like I know everybody in town. 

“Principal my high school,” he 
says, and looks real happy. 

“You still going to school?” I ask 
him. Between these social workers 
and school principals yapping at me 
all the time, I treat school kids like 
a hot plate. 

““Nawsir,” he says. “I lef’ school 
two years ago t’help my aunt. But 
Mr. Marshall knows me. You ask 
him was I ever in any trouble.” 

“Well,” I says, “you sit tight a 
while and we'll see about it.” 

I went out for maybe half an hour 
or so and when I came back the 
kid was still sitting on the bottom 
row of the bleacher seats right where 
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I left him. Creepy Slatko was stand- 
ing in the doorway with his funeral 
face on, waiting for me. When he 
saw me he reached into his pocket 
and brought out that roll of his and 
peeled off two fifties and handed ’em 
to me like they was both his eyes. 
“Home in front, nine to one!” he 
groaned, and I laughed like hell right 
in his face. 

I looked over to where the kid was 
sitting and hollered at him. ‘Hey, 
Deucie!” 

He loped over and stood there 
grinning. “You call me, mister?” 

I said, “Yeah, and from now on 
your name is Deucie. I guess that 
deuce of chimes stuff put me on a 
good thing just now.” 

“Yessir!” he says, and right then 
and there he knows he’s in. Well, I 
told the kid to put his stuff on and 
let me see him work a while. It turns 
out he ain’t got any training stuff, no 
trunks, no shoes, nothing. So I get 
one of the boys to dig him up some 
things and the next time I see him 
he’s got on a pair of sneakers two 
sizes too big for him and a pair of 
trunks that look like the Fat Lady's 
drawers. When he shows in that 
getup everybody starts laughing like 
hell, but he doesn’t seem to notice 
that at all and he goes to work warm- 
ing himself up and after a while 
everybody forgets about him. 

He ran around a little, did some 
bending and squatting and, with 
those drawers flopping around his 
skinny legs, I began to tell myself I 
was doing it for laughs because it 
sure looked like I'd never make a 
thin dime off him as a fighter. 
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He knew how to warm himself up 
good, though, and when he went to 
work on the heavy bag I could see he 
knew how to hit. Every time he 
tensed up for a swing, the muscles in 
his back and thighs stood out like 
long, fat clotheslines and he'd let 
go with his elbow in close to his sides 
like he was supposed to. 

By this time I’m getting curious to 
see what he will do with a man in 
front of him instead of that big 
clumsy bag that swings on a long rope 
and can’t dodge him. So I get Feets 
Williams into the ring with him. 
Feets was another colored boy I had 
around at the time. He had the big- 
gest feet in town and more savvy 
about how to move around inside 
those ropes than a lot of the big-time 
scrappers. But he was one of them 
guys I told you about. Strictly a day- 
time man, 

When I seen Deucie carrying that 
left so low, I got tired in my stomach 
because I knew Feets was going to lay 
one inside it and drive his own left 
so deep in the boy’s belly he'd have 
to dig it out. 

But that ain’t the way it happened. 
Feets tried it, all right. I saw that 
look come over his face that means 
“soft touch” in any language and he 
began to dance around with his face 
all screwed up like he was half scared 
and working real hard. He touched 
Deucie a couple times with his left 
just to feel him out a little and then 
backed off and crouched behind his 
gloves to look his sucker over before 
moving in to give him the business. 
The kid just stands there looking at 
the floor like he’s studying it. 
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When Feets comes back in he’s 
playing dumb and starts pawing away 
at the kid to make him show, and the 
first thing anybody knows, Feets is 
sitting on his fan-tan looking sur- 
prised. Well, I can see this is going 
to be good because Feets is not a boy 
that is easy to put that close to the 
canvas, day or night, and he knows it 
and so does everybody else except 
maybe Deucie. And nobody can un- 
derstand how he hits the floor sitting 
down, anyway, because you hardly 
ever sce a guy get knocked on his can 
no matter what you hear guys say. 
But here is Feets sitting there looking 
like what the hell and thinking it 
over. 

By this time the ring is surrounded 
by a bunch of grifters looking for a 
free show, and none of the fighters 
are doing any training at all. That 
quick, the place changes from a 
training gym to a prize fight. 

Well, Feets sees he’s got work to 
do and he gets up and gets busy. He 
backs away for a second or two and 
when he starts moving again he 
comes in with his left cocked up 
where it belongs and holding his 
tight in close and ready. He jabs a 
couple times and this time he ain’t 
kidding. Those two lefts snap out 
like they was on springs, but both of 
‘em miss. The kid’s got a wonderful 
way of having his head somewhere 
else when those jabs get where Feets 
shoots ‘em, so he starts aiming ‘em 
a little lower, figuring a guy can't 
flip his middle around like he can 
his head. But when Feets lowers his 


left the kid is in there with his own — 


and lands it flush on the jaw. And 
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when Feets covers, that funny-look- 
ing left hooks out to the side like a 
long bull whip and thumps him on 
his ribs so hard it sounds like a hunk 
of soap hitting a washboard. 

Well, it’s a funny sight any way 
you want to look at it. Here’s Deucie 
dancing around in those floppy 
trunks and those loose old shoes, 
slapping a smart boy like Feets any 
time he wants to and in two minutes 
Feets ain’t landed a serious glove on 
the kid nowheres. 

For the next forty seconds or so 
they both do a lot of feinting and 
missing and this is where I see the 
kid’s footwork is shabby, even giving 
him credit for those bedroom slippers 
he’s wearing. But just before the 
bell, he moves fast, crouches like 
lightning and swings so fast nobody 
sees the punch. It’s a left and it lands 
so hard in Feets’ belly it doubles him 
over and I know he’s hurt. 

Well, while the two boys are tak- 
ing some deep breaths and resting in 
their corners, everybody in the place 
is raving about that left and telling 
Deucie what to do with it. All of a 
sudden I got a hatful of coaches in 
the house and half of ’em bums that 
can’t get out of their own way. So 
I push myself through to the kid’s 
corner and get rid of about half the 
advice he’s getting. Then the bell 
rings for the second frame and they 
both come out slow but plenty ready. 

I told you Feets Williams had 
plenty on the ball. Well, in this 
round he shows it better. He stops 
treating the kid as if he’s nothing but 
a punk in there trying hard, and 
when he shoots his left he stays on 
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balance and covers with his right. 
Deucie shoots some fast ones in him- 
self, but most of ’em land on leather 
and once or twice when he does tag 
Feets in the chest, Feets is going away 
and doesn’t get any jolt out of it to 
speak of. 

By and by I notice Deucie’s head 
snap back fast a couple of times from 
the stuff Feets is throwing at him. I’m 
getting ready to toss a towel in be- 
cause I don’t want to see the kid take 
a pasting, when he uncorks his right, 
which he hasn’t used much up to 
now. He steps in deep with his right 
foot to give it more steam and right 
then and there is when I expect to see 
Feets move over to the kid’s left and 
slap him hard, which he does. But 
the kid reverses his feet real fast and 
leads a sweet one right smack on the 
nose. But he’s late covering and that’s 
what did it. Feets shifts over to the 
kid’s right, slams a hard left into his 
belly, and when he sees him off bal- 
ance he quick shoots a right cross to 
the jaw that spins him halfway 
around, and the bell is the only thing 
that saves Deucie from getting two 
more just like ‘em. 

Well, two rounds is enough for 
anybody’s first day. I sent the kid to 
the showers. Then I got hold of 
Feets to ask him some questions. 

“What's that stuff look like out 
there?” I ask him. 

“At kid’s got somethin’, Sam.” 

“Yeah,” I snapped. “But what?” 

“At left is tricky, and it works 
about as fast as anything I ever stood 
in front of, Sam. He might do some- 
thing if you can learn him how to 
move. If he ain’t dumb, could be he’ll 
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be poison in a couple years.” 

That’s what I thought myself, only 
I had to have somebody else tell me. 
After all, I ain’t in this game for a 
hobby, and taking a liking to a fast 
kid is one thing, but business is busi- 
ness and also it is meals and rent. 

I told Feets to send the kid up to 
my office after he got dressed, and I 
went upstairs and shut the door to 
wait for him. I was feeling kind of 
worried, too, because I still had to 
see what he could do in front of 
cash customers. 

Well, he sure showed me. Every 
time he pulled on the gloves after 
that he got smarter and faster. Every- 
body liked him and it seemed like 
they all wanted to teach him some- 
thing so they could say they had a 
hand in it when he got great. But it 
wasn’t only that. He was a good 
kid. Not a mean bone in his body, 
and he never did let his head get too 
big for his hat. Even when he was 
getting into big print on the sports 
pages, he was just like he was that 
first day when he walked in there 
and gave me that fat hunch on Two 
Bells. 

I gave him a job in the restaurant 
I got up the street from the gym and, 
what with regular meals and regular 
sleep, he fills out into one of the 
neatest welterweights you ever want 
to have a look at. And in no time at 
all he was as popular around my gym 
in East Harlem as anybody who ever 
walked in the door. Seems his 
mother died quite a while ago some 
place down South and his old man 
put him on a bus and shipped him up 
to New York to this aunt of his when 
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he was about twelve or fourteen. 
Later on, the aunt got sick. Then her 
old man got killed in a traffic accident 
and Deucie has to drop out of school 
to bring in coffee and cakes for both 
of them. 

Well, he’s around seventeen, 
eighteen when I first get him, and in 
a couple weeks I get visited by a flock 
of people who want to know what 
I'm going to do with him. 

First of all, it’s his aunt. She’s a 
tired-looking little gray-haired dame, 
and she talks slow and serious all the 
time in such a way that when she 
asks you a question you couldn’t tell 
her a lie to save your neck. She gives 
me a long story about how hard she 
worked bringing Deucie up and how 
she don’t want to see him get mixed 
up with no bad boys and all that. 
And before she leaves she’s got me 
all promised up to keep him out of 
bad company. I begin to feel like a 
general in the Salvation Army by the 
time she’s ready to go and I have 
Tony Cassara drive her home in my 
car. And when he comes back I can 
see she’s got him on the ropes, too. 

Well, it goes on like that. Next, 
it's this Marshall character from the 
high school Deucie used to go to. A 
couple days later there’s a character 
from the colored Y.M.C.A., and he 
wants to know what’s happening to 
Deucie. Well, enough is enough and 
I tell this guy to lay off me and who 
does he think I am, anyway, Legs 
Diamond or something? 

When I finally get hold of Deucie 
to ask him how many more people 
he's got on his team, I find out he’s’ 
been running all over Harlem telling 
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these people what a wonderful guy I 
am and how I gave him a job and all 
that. And I begin to feel like a heel. 

Naturally, I did all the things you 
have to do to build any kid up so 4e 
believes he’s good. I ran a few 
shows myself and put him up against 
local talent that wouldn’t give him 
too much trouble. He slapped ’em all 
over On points in short, five-round 
bouts and in about six months I fig- 
ure he’s ready for something a little 
further from home, so soon as I got 
a chance I matched him with Killer 
Hannigan in a ten-round go, way 
down on the West Side in a club 
where there are maybe a couple thou- 
sand customers on hand to holler for 
their money’s worth. 

This killer is good and fast but I 
don’t figure him good enough to 
bother my boy none. He never killed 
nothing but time, but he’s been 
around a long while and I wanted 
Deucie to get a load of a tricky 
fighter who knew every dodge in and 
out of the book. He tried a few of 
his tricks on Deucie, and I'll remem- 
ber that night just as long as I live. 

My kid is way ahead on points 
in the fourth round and showing so 
much class that Killer is looking like 
a first-class bumbola and everybody is 
laughing at him. Then, like the 
crumb he was, he starts fighting dirty 
and, being off our home grounds, the 
referee is acting like backhand slaps 
and butting with the head in the 
clinches is nothing different from 
shaking hands and passing the time 
of day. 

Then I saw Deucie jerk forward 
quick from a low blow Killer slung 
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at him. Feets Williams was in his 
corner that night and he looked over 
at me where I’m sitting at ringside 
and shook his head real slow, mean- 
ing don’t put this kid in no more 
fights like this. I’m feeling kind of 
worried myself. Then I see Deucie’s 
face for a second as he starts circling 
around his man, and I know I’m 
looking at something I never seen in 
this kid before. He’s scowling in a 
way I couldn't tell you with words, 
and before anybody can bat his eyes 
twice, Hannigan is stretched out on 
his back. He rolls over slow and gets 
up to one knee, taking a full count. 
And when he comes up again 
Deucie’s on him so fast you can't 
count the blows. 

Killer’s face is panicky, and I don’t 
know as I blame him because my kid 
is in there hitting him like he’s got 
murder on his mind and nothing else. 
At the bell, Hannigan’s nose is 
squirting blood and one eye is closing 
fast. 

Feets has to practically sit in Deu- 
cie’s lap to make him stay down on 
the stool between the rounds and he’s 
so wild he can’t hear nothing any- 
body says to him. Feets is scared he’s 
lost his head and will get slapped 
around in the next frame and so am 
I. Everybody in the joint is scream- 
ing so loud it sounds like there’s a 
small-sized war going on right there, 
and when the bell rings for the fifth, 
Deucie is standing in the middle of 
the ring waiting for the Killer to 
come out. 

He comes out tough, too, and for a 
couple seconds I nearly bite the 
wrong end of my cigar because this 
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slob knows he better get this kid fast 
or forget about it, and he steps in 
close with a Sunday punch that’s got 
curtains written all over it. It slides 
over my kid’s shoulder and the tattoo 
I hear on Hannigan’s mid-section 
makes me almost feel sorry for him. 

He backs away toward the ropes- 
and Deucie follows and when I see 
Deucie do that quick crouch-and- 
dodge act, I know it’s all over. His 
left finds the softest legal spot on 
Killer’s belly and this doubles him 
forward a little. Then the kid upper- 
cuts him with a right that is smoking 
and slaps him over backward so 
hard his head hits the floor before his 
tail does. He lays there cold as ice, 
but Deucie don’t look satisfied. The 
way he backs off to a neutral corner, 
panting like a steam engine, you 
know he’s hoping Hannigan will get 
up just one more time. 

Downstairs in the dressing-room 
and all the way home I thought I'd 
go off my rocker trying to make sense 
out of Deucie. I seen guys get mad 
when they got fouled but this is the 
first one I ever knew to take off and 
hit the ceiling. 

All I can get out of him at first is, 
“He fouled me, Mr. Kopans. He 
fouled me!” 

You'd think he was the first fighter 
that ever got fouled. But the more he 
talks about it the more I get it that 
doing things on the level is a kind of 
a religion to him and he puts it into 
everything he does. In a way it’s like 
putting money in a bank, like an in- 
vestment, only instead of money it’s a 
piece of himself that he lays on the 
counter. : 
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It scares me a little when I finally 
dope this out. The fight game ain’t 
no place to have feelings. A guy puts 
a hunk of his heart in it, it’s going 
to get stepped on sure as a worm in 
a crowd. It took me quite a while to 
figure it out this way, but when I did 
it all made some kind of decent sense. 
I got to wishing more people felt like 
he did about what they done with the 
pieces of themselves, including me 
myself. 

You take the time Harry Faulkner 
dropped around after he seen Deucie 
in a semi-final at the Garden. I knew 
he wanted to talk about the kid’s con- 
tract with me, and instead of horsing 
around like usual, I bring him right 
to the point and ask him what kind 
of a deal he will put down for the 
kid if I let him go. His eyebrows go 
up like he’s surprised at this kind of 
talk out of me and I suddenly re- 
member that school principal and I 
laugh to myself, thinking this Faulk- 
ner’s up against a helluva lot bigger 
team than he thinks he is. But I 
chew the fat with him a while and 
then I tell him to go away and let me 
worry about it a couple days. For the 
first time since I was in this lousy 
racket I got a boy I don’t want to let 
go of, but Deucie was all ready for 
big time right then and I figured he 
needed a better inside track than I 
could give him so he could get bigger 


matches and fatter purses. By keep- . 


ing a piece of him I could collect 
a hunk of his earnings without all 
the worry of managing him, and he 
could make enough dough to take 
care of himself for a long time to 
come. 
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Well, it made sense to me until I 
talked to him about it later that same 
afternoon. 

He dropped in the office after his 
workout. We talked around for a 
couple minutes and then I told him 
about this Harry Faulkner thing, giv- 
ing him the angles one-two-three 
without thinking much about it. 
About halfway through, them spaniel 
eyes got bigger and sadder than I 
ever seen ’em get before and he looks 
at me like I'd pulled a knife on him. 

“Sam,” he says, “you wouldn't sell 
me, would you?” 

“Sell you?” I said, and it didn’t 
click with me right away. All I can 
see is he’s as hurt as if I just kicked 
him in the stomach, and I begin to 
feel like I’m the blood-brother of Si- 
mon Legree. 

I opened my mouth to try and ex- 
plain how he'll be better off and then 
it dawns inside my thick skull that 
he’s got one of those investments 
sunk in me! It all falls into place for 
me fast—how he’s built up a little 
game around that two o'clock deal we 
made that first He always starts 
his training workouts at two o'clock, 
he’s got a fancy figure 2 sewed on his 
trunks and it all ties in with the nick- 
name I hand him nearly two years be- 
fore. All along, I been thinking how 
lucky he is to me and not realizing 
that at the same time he’s been build- 
ing me up as his luck-box! Well, no- 
body did it to me—I asked for this 
myself. I stick out my hand. 

“Look, kid,” I says, “next time 
that Faulkner shows his mug around 
here, I'll call a cop.” 

He grins that friendly grin of his 
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and grabs my hand. “You mean it, 
Sam?” he says. 

But he knew I wasn’t kidding. Fact 
is, I guess he knew it better than I did 
right then, because my head was 
swimming. I knew managing him up 
to big-time circles was going to give 
me more grief than a armful of apes, 
but every time I thought of that sor- 
rowful puss he put on, I knew it'd 
be easier to rob the poor box in the 
church than to break up a partnership 
he had a piece of his soul invested in. 

It meant out-of-town matches, 
barn-storming and coming back to 
New York some day with a record 
long enough and bright enough to 
give us the right to ask for the 
Champ. It meant a million things I 
never thought I could do and I felt 
like a guy getting dizzy in high places. 
But somehow, we did a lot of what it 
takes and every time we came in from 
one of those jaunts, Deucie was a big- 
ger character in the fight world and I 
was starting to amount to something 
myself. 

I never told nobody about the in- 
vestment notion I doped out for my- 
self. The clowns that follow the fight 
game wouldn’t understand nothing 
like that. 

If you followed the papers back 
there, you know he was going great 
and in '39 he was only four places 
away from the Champ. He was mak- 
ing dough and putting it away and he 
spent a lot of it on his aunt. She 
wouldn’t move out of the little flat 
she lived in so long, so he filled it up 
with a bunch of new furniture and 
every once in a while he'd drag me 
up there to lap up some of her hot 
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biscuits and pan-fried chicken. He 
didn’t drink and he didn’t gamble, 
and it was hard to watch him bearing 
down on some monkey in the ring and 
realize what a gentle, kind-hearted 
kid he was outside of it. I didn't 
even know he was interested in dames 
till the day he dragged this Sadie 
Harper into my office and introduced 
her to me like he was giving me a 
free peep at Heaven. 

She was a slender, swivel-hipped 
welterweight with a pair of headlights 
that seemed to be hung on springs 
and she had one of the red-brown 
complexions that made you think of 
polished copper. She had a hard ex- 
pression around the eyes, but her 
mouth was full and soft. 

I didn’t like her from the first min- 
ute she moved her shape intc my of- 
fice. In my book, she had all the 
trappings of a Class A tramp, and | 
couldn’t help wondering if those 
characters from the Y.M.C.A. were 
going to drop around and case her 
like they done to me. 

Deucie’s eyes flashed like wet dia- 
monds when he _ introduced her. 
“Sam,” he said, “I want you to meet 
Miss Harper.” 

Ain’t we getting fancy, though, I 
said to myself. I looked at her and I 
guess she knew what I was thinking, 
but I didn’t give a damn. 

I was lying like hell when I said, 
‘Pleased to meet you. Any friend of 
Deucie’s is a friend of mine.” 

She nods from six flights over my 
head and says, ‘How do you do.” 

Well, we stood around sparring 
about nothing at all and in a couple 
minutes I said I had to leave. I walked 
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out to the street with Deucie and this 
dame and said goodbye to them there. 

Well, this new development put me 
off my feed for days and when I start 
quizzing Deucie offhand about where 
he met this frail I felt worse because 
I could hear wedding bells in his 
voice and I knew I had to keep my 
mouth shut. It didn’t take a detec- 


' tive to know that this Sadie Harper 


was the proposition where he was 
investing the rest of himself. 

But things went along better than I 
expected and I began to think I was 
maybe a little too rough on her. 
Deucie didn’t hang out with the boys 
at the clubhouse half as much as he 
did before, but he was Johnny-on-the- 
spot for his workouts every workday, 
and whenever he had a fight I could 
see he was still championship stuff. 
So I eased up a little and put my 
worrying time in on how we're going 
to move my champ up to the top of 
the ladder where he belonged. 

Along about the middle of April 
that year we signed for a fight in 
Philly because I figure we can use the 
money without risking anything, as 
this Candy Watson is a guy Deucie 
has met and licked before. 

I taper off his work and two days 
before the fight we get ready to go 
over to Philly for final arrangements 
and a few light workouts. We've got 
our gear all packed and our party is 


all ready to travel when I get a phone. 


call and it’s the management on the 
Philly end saying the fight is off on 
account of their boy has got himself 
hurt in a auto accident and they figure 
him to be on the shelf for anyhow a 
month. 
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Well, this is a sad story for all con- 
cerned, but when I tell Deucie he’s 
off training till further notice, he 
grins like it’s good news, rushes out 
and tells a cabbie to take him to guess 
who's apartment. 

I cruised around for a while, had 
dinner, and began to feel a lot better. 
I went back uptown and dropped by 
the clubhouse which was in the back 
room of my restaurant to look around 
for a minute. 

I no sooner hit the front of the res- 
taurant than I knew something is 
wrong. Joey Pastore is on the counter 
and he gives me a panic signal to get 
back in the club as quick as now. 
Guys are saying things to me about 
tough luck the fight didn’t come off 
and all that, but I hustle through the 
doors leading to the back rooms with- 
out even looking at ’em. 

When I get into the reading room, 
the first thing I see is a man’s body 
stretched out on the long leather sofa 
and a couple of my boys standing over 
him. When I get close, I can see the 
man is my champ Deucie, smelling 
like a barrel of grog and crying like 
a baby. 

Well, it’s a simple enough thing if 
it happens to somebody you don’t 
know. Two-timing dames turn up 
every day. But when it happened to 
this kid—well, somehow it seemed to 
me it was the first time I ever heard 
about it, and I was plenty sore. 

When we finally got him sobered 
up and shook the story out of him, it 
all added up the way I figured it 
would when I first saw him laying 
there sobbing his insides out. Sadie ~ 
thought he was on his way to Philly 
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when he walked in on her, and what 
he saw sent him off the same as if a 
fighter had kicked him between the 
legs in the ring. He slapped hell out 
of the guy, left a lot of knuckle 
marks on Sadie, and went out and got 
himself crocked. 

We kept him in a room over the 
club for a couple days and prayed it 
wouldn’t hit the newspapers. It 
didn’t, and Feets Williams cruised 
around in Harlem to see if there was 
any talk. 

When things stayed quiet for a 
week, I figured Sadie had too many 
wrong pages in her own past to be 
hollering for cops and, as far as I am 
concerned, the whole thing is maybe 
a break for the kid. But it seemed to 
make an old man out of him in some 
ways. He didn’t hit the bottle, like 
I was afraid he would, but his zip 
was on a vacation. He didn’t smile, 
and the only time he went out was to 
do a little light training, but a blind 
man could see his heart wasn’t in it. 

I did everything I could to give 
him a new slant. I even tried to take 
him on a little trip to a fishing shack 
I got upstate, but it was no dice. He 
wouldn't go away and he couldn’t do 
anything but mope around with this 
thing eating on him day and night, It 
was like a sickness that just had to 
play itself out. 

Well, it’s maybe three weeks later 
and we are all sitting around the club- 
house this night. I am working out 
over a card table full of solitaire, 
wondering what I am going to do to 
snap the kid out of it. At this point, 
I'm so frantic I’m thinking I will take 
him to one of them head doctors, be- 
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cause the way I figure it out, even if 
he can’t do Deucie no good he can 
maybe do something for me. 

The kid is sitting not six feet away 
from me, reading a newspaper, when 
the telephone rings in the booth and 
it’s for him. He goes over to answer 
it and when he comes out he looks 
more worried than ever and he comes 
over and speaks to me. 

‘My aunt’s sick, Sam,” he says. “I 
guess I'll grab a cab and run over 
there.” 

“Sure, kid,” I says. “Take it easy 
and don’t fool around after you leave 
there.” 

He says, ‘No, Sam. I'll be right 
back if she ain’t bad off. I don’t feel 
like going nowheres.”” And with this 
he picks up his light brown topcoat 
and goes out. 

I get to thinking maybe his aunt 
will be able to talk some sense into 
him, and I start kicking myself around 
for not doing something on this angle 
before now. While I’m mulling this 
over, the telephone rings again and 
this time it’s for me. 

“Hello,” I says. 

“Sam?” The guy’s voice is muffled 
and I can tell he don’t want me to 
know who he is, but it sounds like a 
colored boy. 

“Yeah,” I says, “this is Sam. 
Whatta you want?” 

“That kid’s gonna git hurt, Sam. 
Don’t leave him go out alone no- 
where.” 

“What the hell!” I said. ‘What 
kid?” Then all of a sudden it hits 
me. ‘You mean Deucie?” 

I'm hoping like hell I’m wrong, 
but the guy says, “Yeah. You done 
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me a favor once, and I figure you can 
use this break.” 
There’s a dead click at the other 


_ end of the line and I come out of the 


booth popping sweat all over my head 
and down the back of my neck. I go 
outside without stopping for my hat 
and coat. When I get there and climb 
into my car, Tony Cassara is right 
behind me. 

“Whatsa matter, Sam?’’ he says. 
“Where you going?” He opens the 
door on his side and sits beside me. 

I slammed the gears into first and 
tore around the corner and headed 
west. ‘“Somebody’s laying for Deucie,” 
I said. “Somebody just tipped me.” 

Tony was saying something about 
taking it easy but I didn’t pay any 
attention. I figured if cops got on my 
tail I might need ‘em when I got 
where I was going. I was half nuts, I 
guess, and cussing a blue streak. Then 
I thought of something. I jumped on 
the brakes so hard Tony banged his 
head on the windshield. 

I turned the car south at the corner 
and doubled back east and pulled up 
in front of the gym. I jumped out 
before the car stopped rolling and let 
myself in the side entrance. I tore up 
those stairs two at a time, drove into 
my office and after snapping on the 
light I ripped open the bottom left 
drawer of the desk. Then I pushed 
hard on the fake bottom in back and 
I saw her laying there, looking all 
shiny and sweet and nasty. She was a 
litle snub-nosed job, ready and 
loaded. I slipped her into my inside 
coat pocket and tore out to the car. 

Deucie’s aunt lived in a dark little 


dead-end alley, with a fence about as 
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high as a man’s head halfway down 
it. When I got almost there I slowed 
down. Just then a little guy steps out 
of the shadows and sticks his face up 
close to mine and talks fast and 
tough. ‘Keep movin’, you!” he says. 
I hit him a backhanded lick rigint in 
the mouth and slipped my right hand 
into my inside pocket. 

As I’m unlatching the door this 
mug stumbles back a step and with- 
out saying a word he raises his left 
hand up high and heaves a brickbat 
through the windshield. I duck auto- 
matically and when I come up again 
he is gone and I can hear footsteps 
running through the alley. 

I look around to see what happened 
to Tony and he is hanging onto his 
left shoulder calling somebody a dirty 
name. I dropped the gun on the seat 
and hopped back behind the wheel 
and jumped the car right at the mouth 
of the alley, headlights blazing like 
day-time. The first thing I see up at 
the far end is two or three guys 
scrambling over the fence. I grab the 
gun off the seat, shove it through the 
hole in the windshield and fire four 
slugs down the alley, because down 
on the ground near the fence there’s 
a man doubled up in a heap and he’s 
wearing a light brown camelhair top- 
coat. 

I jump out of the car and run up 
to the man. When I turn him over 
and look at his face, something in- 
side me breaks up in a million pieces 
and I stagger over to a doorway and 
start heaving up everything I ever ate. 

In another minute that alley has got 
more people packed into it than you 
can cram into Madison Square Gar- 
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den, and most of ’em seem to be cops. 
Well, of course, it don’t look so good 
for me standing there with a hot iron 
in my hand, and before I know it I've 
got handcuffs biting into my wrists 
and a couple cops on each side of me 
making a path through a crowd of 
people. 

On the way to the station house I 
keep trying to tell the cops who I 
am, but all they can do is tell me to 
shut up and they keep making 
speeches to me about starting race 
riots. 

When we get there, you can guess 
what happened. I answer questions 
till I'm dizzy. Plainclothes and uni- 
forms are talking a hole in my head 
and after a while the door opens and 
in walks Tony Cassara, his eyes as big 
as saucers, and right behind him is 
Jerry Mello, my lawyer. 

Well, it still takes about twenty 
minutes to convince this plainclothes 
lieutenant that I am who I say I am, 
and another half hour to make sense 
out of why I am in Harlem throwing 
slugs down an alley at half-past ten 
at night. By this time I am practically 
frothing at the mouth to find out 
where Deucie is, and after about every 
cop in Manhattan is convinced that 
he’s my boy, they tell me he’s ,in a 
hospital in Harlem. They take Jerry’s 
bond for my appearance in court and 
let us go. 

When we get to the hospital, the 
place outside the emergency room is 
full of cops, too, and Deucie’s aunt is 
there sitting over in a corner on a 
folding chair crying quietly and wip- 
ing her eyes with a big white hand- 
kerchief that’s got a big figure 2 


sewed in the corner of it. 

Pretty soon a young colored doctor 
comes out where we are. Deucie’s 
aunt take in a quick breath and looks 
hard at him, waiting for him to say 
something. He looks right past me 
and says, “Anybody here by the name 
of Sam? He’s asking for Sam some- 
body, and we can’t get the...” 

I'm up in his face before he can 
finish talking. ‘‘Yeah,” I says. My 
eyes are wet but I don’t give a damn. 
“I’m Sam. Sam Kopans.”’ I start for 
the door but the young doc stops me. 

“Wait a minute,’’ he says. He tells 
me the kid’s in tough shape and how 
they got him hopped up full of some 
kind of dope. Then he takes me over 
to the table where they got him all 
bandaged up. There is a pretty nurse 
standing by the table and a couple 
more doctors, looking serious and 
tired. The kid’s head is all done up 
in bandages, including his eyes, and 
his left arm is in a big, straight splint 
the size of a man’s thigh. 

I walk over close. My knees start 
to tremble and I begin to get that sick 
feeling like back in the alley. I reach 
out and put my right hand on his. My 
voice is lost down inside me some- 
where, but I get it going after a while 
and I say, ‘Hello, kid.” 

His mouth relaxed for a second 
and the way he looked trying to smile 
almost made me bust out crying. He 
can’t open his mouth more than a 
half an inch to get his teeth apart, but 
he strains, and he says, ‘’At you, 
Sam?” 

I said, ‘Yeah, kid. It’s your boy, 
Sam.” Then, like a damn fool, I said, 
“How you feeling; Champ?” 
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That was probably a damn-fool His fingers stiffen, a little in my 
thing to say but I only meant to make _ hands and then they fall away limp. 
sounds for him so’s he’d know it was One of the doctors stepped over in 
me. He tried to answer me, too. He front of me and I backed out of his 
kept gasping out short breaths, and way. Everybody in there seemed to 
after a while he pushed out some forget I was alive for a couple min- 
words. “I—okay—Sam. Sam, what utes, and when I saw them pull the 
—time—is it? sheet up over his head and wheel him 


away, I felt like a part of myself was 
noise that is ready to bust out of it. SAG GAO: ON 


When I get it under control again, I Pg a half a man for the rest of my 
take my fist away and I say, “It's a 

deuce of chimes, kid. Deuce of 

chimes. (September, 1949) 


Department Of Misidentification 


AFTER the Lesnevich-Charles fight, promoter Joe Louis met 
Jackie Conn and congratulated him on his good fortune. The 
younger Conn seemed puzzled, and Louis explained that he heard 
that his brother, Billy Conn, had struck it rich in investments in 
oil-leases and that the gushers had been brought in successfully 
... ‘What's that got to do with me?” said Jackie . . . Louis said: 
“Well, you're his brother, so I suppose he cut you in on it and 
gave you a piece of the oil-wells” . .. ‘No, Billy didn’t cut me 
in,” said Jackie Conn. “You hit him on the head so hard, now he 
doesn’t even know his own brother.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post Home News 
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Reprinted from Time 


TAFFERS on Haiti's 50-odd 
newspapers like to quote 
Petrarch and Thucydides, com- 

pose sonnets and write essays on exis- 
tentialism, but they rarely get around 
to covering the news. When they do, 
their reports are usually sketchy, 
partisan, filled with slander, vitupera- 
tion and undocumented sensation. 

When a United Nations committee 
criticized the Haitian press last year 
as one of the worst trained in the 
hemisphere, President Dumarsais 
Estimé decided that it was high time 
for Haiti to start learning its journal- 
istic ABCs. He summoned blonde, 
blue-eyed Edith Efron, 27, a graduate 
of the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism and an ex-newshen (the Lawton 
(Okla.) Constitution, the New York 
Times), and invited her to start a 
journalism course at the University of 
Haiti. 

Weeding out applicants by a home- 
made aptitude test, Miss Efron started 
with a class of 20, including six prac- 
ticing newsmen. At first, teacher and 
class fought in French on philosophi- 
cal terrain: What is truth? What is 
objectivity? When Miss Efron tried 
to explain the difference between 
opinion and fact, gossip and news, 
her students replied that she was 
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When Edith Efron turned out her first journalism class into the streets, 
island republic was shaken by a journalistic revolution 


Haiti Discovers The Scoop 


“stifling the Haitian soul.” Later, 
“Editor” Efron sent her reporters 
scurrying out on asignments. 

They brought back to class 
more news than was being printed in 
the daily papers. Before long, the 
six professionals were unashamedly 
cribbing from their classmates’ home- 
work. After six months, Editor Efron 
decided that her newshawks were 
ready to put out their own model 
newspaper. Printed in a limited edi- 
tion of 1,000 copies and distributed 
to government offices, labor unions, 
political parties and cafés, Vol. I, No. 
I, of Journal caused a national up- 
roar. 

Journal tan an economic shocker 
under the headline scANDALOUS 
PROFITS. The story: textile im- 
porters were marking up New York 
prices for profits ranging up to 
450%. The carefully documented ex- 
posé started a consumers’ boycott, 
sent cloth prices tumbling, forced a 
government investigation 

A strict taskmistress, Edith Efron 
passed only five of her 20 students, 
flunked all but one of the profession- 
al newsmen. Now the Haitian Na- 
tional Assembly is considering 4 
permanent department of journalism 


at the University of Haiti. 
Copyright, Time (September 19, 1949) 
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MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
EADERS of Bread Loaf Writ- 
ers’ Conference which I at- 
tended in Vermont last August, 
read like a literary Who's Who. We 
fellowship holders (there were nine 
of us out of some 200 conference 
members), were neither requested 
nor expected to attend all the courses, 
but with such famous authors and 
editors as Harper's Bernard DeVoto, 
historian Fletcher Pratt, publisher 
William Sloane, novelist A. B. Guth- 
tie, Jr., and poets Robert Frost and 
John Ciardi, cutting class was indeed 
difficult. 

Besides lectures on the short story, 
novel, non-fiction and poetry, we 
were treated to special talks by New 
York’s dynamic literary agent Nan- 
nine Joseph and famous biographer 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. Miss 
Joseph told us more about selling in 
two hours than most writer’s maga- 
zines do in 12 issues. 

“When you need an agent,” she 
summarized, ‘‘one will seek you. Un- 
til then, concentrate on improving 
your work.” 

Too many adjectives and too few 


verbs—strong ones—was also stressed 


by several speakers, but the main 
theme emphasized the importance of 
writing about people rather than 
“things.” So often were people men- 
tioned as themes that to the inmates 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON eseserere70309090909090909090) 


of Tamarack (the cottage that housed 
all the Fellows), it became their pass- 
word. 

We Fellows were supposed to be a 
select group of advanced writers, 
each one with at least one book be- 
hind him and working upon another. 
Our problems, however, were not 
much different than those of other 
members of the Conference. Liter- 
ary bull-sessions, occasionally inter- 
rupted by a 3 A.M. song fest, were 
nightly occurrences in the living room 
at Tamarack. 

Scheduied interviews between con- 
tributing members and staff person- 
nel did much to set young writers 
straight. Each manuscript was gone 
over carefully by men who know 
good writing best, and the author 
was given the benefit of their find- 
ings. During the second week, while 
these conferences were in full swing, 
publishers and publisher's represent- 
atives streamed in and out of the 
mountain campus like big league 
baseball scouts and with the same de- 
signing purposes. 

With all the seriousness of writing 
and discussing that which was writ- 
ten, Director Morrison and his Bread 
Loaf staff did not overlook the im- 
portance of recreation and entertain- 
ment. There was swimming and 
tennis, as well as hikes up the moun- 
tains and to the Snow Bowl, famous 
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ski resort. With a little cooperation 
from short-story writer Louise Rein- 
hardt Smith who had a station wagon 
and a penchant for bridle paths, I 
managed to get in some good horse- 
back riding. 

Each Friday night there was a barn 
dance, and artists from the nearby 
town of Middlebury were responsi- 
ble for an evening of music. Noted 
Saturday Evening Post writer Wil- 
liam Hazlett Upson, whose summer 
home is a stone’s throw down the 
Ripton road, was party host one eve- 
ning to staff and Fellows. 

A traditional Bread Loaf custom, 
next in importance to the annual 
banquet held on the last night (the 
one big dress-up occasion), is the 
picnic and baseball game at the home 
of Robert Frost, dean of all living 
American poets. This is when the 
all-star Conference team (I was this 
year’s bewildered captain), plays the 
all-student waiter team for six hilari- 
ous endings in which the college kids 
invariably win. Mr. Frost, with all 
his seventy-odd years, can swing as 
mean a bat as he does a ballad. 

This was my first excursion into 
either Vermont or New England, and 
I liked it for more reasons than the 
absence of a sales tax. I loved the 
Green Mountains that surrounded 
our campus. On the other hand, the 
state has all the rocky ruggedness of 
my North Dakota, with a similar 


abundance of snow and lack of 


Negroes. 

I also liked the staff of Bread Loaf. 
But after two weeks of classes in the 
Little Theatre and cocktails at Tre- 
man (club house for staff and us 
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nine Fellows), awe gave way to ad- 
miration. The lions of the literary 
world were as normal as other people 
and twice as human. 

There was historian Bernard De- 
Voto, who tells off the world every 
month from his Easy Chair in Har- 
pers magazine, and who would 
rather talk soil conservation any day 
than tell eager Loafers how to write 
for a living. But we at Treman 
caught yet another side of the man. 
One night, with a woman's red coat 
draped fetchingly over his sweat 
shirt, the Great DeVoto and Publisher 
William Sloane’s wife, Julie, enter- 
tained us with indiscriminate bits of 
Shakespeare at his shakiest. 

Fletcher Pratt, our conference dean 
who wears wild plaid shirts, sports a 
lusty red beard and has 13 pet mon- 
keys at home (neither animal nor 
radio is allowed on the campus), is 
also a top historian as well as 
chronicler for the Army and Navy. 

There was also the young man with 
the horn-rimmed glasses who was 
bewailing the fact that he had no 
subject for tomorrow’s lecture. When 
he kept asking what he should do, I 
suggested that he go back home. That 
turned out to be A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 
author of The Big Sky and one of the 
most popular people at the Loaf. He 
was also the man who drew my 
manuscript for criticism. 

These, then, are things that I re- 
member about Bread Loaf. Fresh 
mountain breezes, Vermont maple 
syrup at $6 a gallon, log fires in the 
evening, and writers who are twice 
as human as other people. 
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BOOK DIGEST 


THE STORY 


OF PHILLIS 


WHEATLEY 


BY SHIRLEY GRAHAM 


This is the remarkable story of the Boston slave girl who became 
poet of the American Revolution and was received by British 
royalty, in the best drawing rooms on Boston and praised by 
such notables as George Washington, Tom Paine and John Han- 
cock. Biographer Shirley Graham, who has written the stories 
of Frederick Douglass, Paul Robeson, George Washington Carver 
and Benjamin Banneker, tells the touching, dramatic story of 
the young African poet who was sold on the slave block and 
later wrote poetry about freedom in an alien land. 


T WAS getting to be a polite cus- 
tom in Boston to have “Mrs. 
Wheatley’s Phillis’ in to read 

poetry. The tempo of life moved 
at high speed for the men who, after 
twelve hours’ work, had recourse to 
clubs and social gatherings of all 
description. From the richest mer- 
chant to the poorest porter, each man 
had one or two favorite taverns where 
he was more apt to be found when 
not working than in his own home. 
But respectable women had few di- 
versions. A lady hesitated even to 
go to meeting unattended, though the 
church was the hub of her meager so- 
cial life. There were no theaters and 
visiting troops of players were not 
encouraged to remain long in the 
Puritan town. Since the girls’ educa- 
tion was limited.to household matters, 
few of the books which came from 
England were read by women. 
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Phillis, therefore, was regarded not 
only as an intriguing curiosity but as 
one whose highly gifted mind had 
been well cultivated. Her modest 
demeanor, soft voice and deep piety 
increased her worth in the eyes of 
Boston matrons and the Wheatleys 
were delighted to see their ‘‘prodigy” 


invited into the most aristocratic 
homes. For some time Phillis had 
been signing her name ‘Phillis 


Wheatley.” Gradually other people 
referred to her in this manner so that 
a newcomer would have thought her 
a ward of the merchant’s family. And 
now that the pastor of Second Church 
and his wife, Mary, had their own 


‘home in Middle Street, Phillis met 


the wives of other ministers and be- 
came popular among the Congrega- 
tionalists. She had been baptized 
some time before. When she was 
eighteen years old she joined the Old 


South Church. 

But Mrs. Wheatley and Mary were 
concerned about Phillis’ health. She 
was delicate and her eyes were too 
bright. 

“She’s a genius!” Friends offered 
this as an explanation. They said 
that Phillis was “the spiritual type,” 
that she was perhaps ‘‘too good for 
this world.” 

“Indeed, she is too good!’’ The 
young Mistress Mary Lathrop was 
spending the afternoon with her 
mother. She made the comment up- 
on being informed that Phillis had 
walked all the way across town to 
take a poem to the Reverend Mr. 
Pitkin, who had just lost his wife. 
“Everybody in town wants her to 
write for them. And she wears her- 
self out weaving beautiful thoughts 
to give away.” 

Mary stood looking down into the 
garden. Mrs. Wheatley thought her 
daughter looked remarkably well in 
her frilled blue bonnet and she smiled 
indulgently. Elizabeth Lathrop’s son 
was proving himself to be a good 
husband. She had not lost her 
daughter and yet, Mrs. Wheatley 
thought gratefully, how empty the 
house would have been without 
Phillis! She spoke fondly. 

“Phillis calls them her ‘messages 
of hape’ and she loves to write them.” 

“Yes, I know, Mother, but... . 
Here she comes now!” Mary watched 
the dark girl hurrying toward the 
house. 

Phillis was thin. When she reached 
the gate Mary saw her stop and lean 
against the post as though she were 
tired. 
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“Mother ?”” asked Mary abruptly, 
“has Phillis’ cough gone?” 

“Not altogether, I’m afraid, dear. 
Now that warm weather has come it 
is certainly better.” 

Two hours later the young Mrs. 
Lathrop walked home. She was in 
deep thought. In her bag was a roll 
of sheets. Phillis had been pleased 
when she asked for them. 

“I always make copies for you, 


Miss Mary,” she said smiling. Mary [ 


was surprised at the number of sheets. 
The girl had written a book! 

That thought kept coming back 
through the night. In the morning 
Mrs. Lathrop came to a decision. She 
would say nothing to John about it 
—yet. 

Several days later a determined 
young matron called on the leading 
publisher in Boston. Publishers were 
also printers in those days and al- 
manacs and pamphlets were their 
“best sellers.” But Mary Lathrop 
had come to interest them in a vol- 
ume of poetry! 

“Mrs. Lathrop?” 
frowned at his copy boy. 
does she want?” 

“She wants you to look at these!” 


“What 


The boy handed him half a dozen f 


sheets of paper, then added, ‘‘She’s a 
pippin!” 

The publisher appeared not to have 
heard the comment but he pulled 
himself up and waddled to the front 
of the shop. His greeting was genial. 

“Aha! What have we here? A 
poetess! Be seated, madam. How 
very nice.”” He beamed at Mary: 

“T should like to have them pub 
lished. They are very good.” Mary 
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felt a wave of confidence. 

“Of course—of course.” The pub- 
lisher cleared his throat. “Let’s see 
what you have.”” Looking down at a 
sheet he read aloud: 

When from the camp of the Philistine 
foes, 

Dreadful to view, a mighty warrior rose; 

In the dire deeds of bleeding battle skilled, 

The monster stalks a terror of the field. 

“T say! What zs this?” 

“Oh,” explained Mary, “that’s 
from the ‘Ode on Goliath.’ It’s quite 
a long piece. I didn’t bring the en- 
tire poem.” 

“I must say this is unusual. We 
get all our writings from London, you 


know.” He mumbled half aloud, 

reading: 

And may each clime with equal gladness 
see 

A monarch’s smile can set his subjects 
free!” 


“That,” interrupted Mary, ‘‘was 
written to the king when he repealed 
the Stamp Act.” 

The man stared at her. “Why, 
young woman, do you choose such 
extraordinary subjects for your poems. 
These ideas are entirely unsuited for 
one so—er—charming.” 

“Sir, you misunderstand. I didn’t 
write those poems.” 

The publisher stiffened. “Madam,” 
he said, “what trick is this? Who 
has sent you to me?” 

It was Mary Lathrop’s turn to be 
indignant. “No one sent me. I 
didn’t say I wrote the poems. They 


were written by my mother’s girl, 
Phillis.” 
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“I don’t understand.” 

Mary spoke patiently. “You see, 
Mother bought Phillis when she was 
a little girl and we educated her.” 

The publisher nodded. “‘Indeed— 
a bond servant!’ He looked down 
at the sheets again. “Why, this is 
remarkable. I’m sorry I—” 

“No, sir,” interrupted the young 
matron. ‘‘Not a bond servant—a 
slave.” 

“What?” the man scowled. 
don’t mean a—an—African ?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “Phillis came 
from Africa.” 

The publisher slammed down the 
sheets and stood up. 

“Madam,” he said sourly, “if you 
were a man—I’d—I’d—Of all the 
tomfoolery! This is a business house! 
We have no time for jokes!” 

“But, sir, I assure you—”’ 

“Good day, madam! Take your 
poems!” 

Mary was trembling. She was on 
her feet and spoke haughtily. 

“Phillis is well known to many per- 
sons in Boston.” 

“Good day, madam!” 

She managed to get out onto the 
street with her head high. It was all 
she could do to keep back the tears 
as she hurried along, biting her lips. 
She was glad now she hadn’t told 
John. He must not know about that 
dreadful man! She had turned off 
into King Street before she remem- 


“You 


- bered that Phillis was not at home. 


Then she walked more slowly, calm- 
ing herself. There must be a way! 

Phillis was on a small farm just 
outside Lexington where, in return 
for an abundance of fresh air and all 
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the milk she could drink, she was 
teaching three young Metcalfs some- 
thing of reading and writing. The 
arrangement had been suggested to 
Farmer Metcalf by the Reverend John 
Lathrop. The farmer had agreed 
chiefly because of his admiration for 
the young pastor. Dame Metcalf was 
uneasy when they first brought the 
girl. She was not used to having 
black people around, but in no time 
all awkwardness vanished and the 
farmer’s wife was delighted. The 
children “took to” Phillis at once, but 
it was Sara Metcalf who profited most 
by the dark girl’s brief stay in the 
home. 

At thirty-four the wife and mother 
was faded and worn. She had lost 
half a dozen teeth, her hair had 
thinned. Bad sanitation, hard work 
and isolation was the accepted way of 
life for farmers’ wives. In Phillis, 
Sara Metcalf found not only a willing 
pair of hands but warm companion- 
ship and a bright mind. It is very 
doubtful if Phillis did much “‘resting”’ 
during those weeks, but she had the 
consolation of knowing that these 
good people loved and appreciated 
her. 

In Boston Mary Lathrop was wel- 
coming her brother. Nathaniel 
Wheatley had proved to be a succtss- 
ful businessman. The firm of Wheat- 
ley and Son was flourishing. In these 
turbulent times Nat got along better 
with the English traders than did his 
father. Young Wheatley, of course, 
had entree to the ‘‘Harvard crowd’; 
he dropped in at the taverns visited 
by the dashing John Hancock and ac- 
companied young ladies to the Gov- 


ernor’s Mansion. On this occasion 
Nathaniel was just returned from a 
business trip to the West Indies. 

After Mary had remarked her 
brother’s ruddy tan and exclaimed 
over several incidents of his trip, she 
brought the conversation around to 
Phillis. 

“We must do something about her, 
Nat!” 

Nathaniel regarded his sister with 
some amusement. Women did worry 
about such petty things! The young 
man stretched his long, silk-clad legs 
and regarded the tips of his buckled 
shoes. 

“What is wrong now with our 
gifted pupil ?’’ he asked. 

“She has no future!” The deep 
concern in Mary's voice sobered her 
brother. ‘‘She’s nearly eighteen. What 
is she going to do?” 

As they looked at each other the 
diverse interests of their present oc- 
cupations slipped away. They were 
the twins again, merging their two 
selves to solve a problem. Only then 
did Mary tell of her visit to the 
publisher. 

Nat’s face grew white with anger. 
“T'll horsewhip the scurvy bumpkin!” 
was his first reaction. 

“No, Nat,” said Mary, “‘that 
wouldn’t accomplish anything. What 
we want to do is to get Phillis’ poems 
in print. Then she'll begin to have 
real recognition. She could earn her 
living as a free woman.” 

“There are other printers.” Nat 
was still thinking of the insult to his 
sister. 

“Let's face it, Nat. They would 
all give the same answer!” 
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“Well, for Pete’s sake! Isn't 
Mother constantly boasting of Phillis 
being invited to Mrs. So-and-So’s 
house to read her poetry. The two 
of them are out all the time.” 

“IT know, but—”’ 

“When I came home the other day 
Mother was lying down and Prince 
had taken the carriage to fetch Phillis. 
It was raining and Mother said she 
might get her feet wet. If that isn’t 
the recognized, spoiled poetess I'd 
like to know what it is!” 

Mary laughed. “I know, brother 
mine! Phillis is a pet among the 
ladies. But no Boston printer is go- 
ing to publish her works until you 
men set your stamp of approval on 
her.” 

Nat thought a moment and then 
conceded the point. Boston was ruled 
by a powerful clique of men and it 
was extremely doubtful that any of 
these men had ever heard of Phillis 
Wheatley. 

“It’s true some of their wives have 
had her in to tea. But the men 
weren’t at home, so how do they 
know that our Phillis is a genius?” 
Mary regarded her brother with seri- 


ous eyes. ‘af you would talk to 
them—”’ she left the suggestion hang- 


ing in the air. , 

Nathaniel frowned and stood up; 
he walked to the window and back 
again without saying a word. Boston 


selectmen were very busy these days. — 


Whose interest could they enlist in 
their cause right now? 

“John could approach some of the 
clergymen,” offered Mary. 

“Have you suggested this to him?” 
asked Nat. 
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Mary shook her head. “I was wait- 
ing until you came back.” 

The twins looked at each other and 
grinned. 


HE LAST WEEK in August 
Phillis received a letter from 
Mary that brought her hurrying 
home. The letter made no mention 
of the plan Nathaniel and his 
brother-in-law were putting into ac- 
tion but did tell of the ‘‘great happi- 
ness” the young wife was anticipat- 
ing. Phillis’ eyes filled with tears. 
She knew many women died in child- 
birth so her joy for the young mis- 
tress was not unmixed with fear. 
She found Mrs. Wheatley shaken 
with anxiety and realized that she 
must be the one to sustain her. The 
role became easy after she went to see 
Mary. Mrs. John Lathrop was 
radiant! 
“Sit down, Phillis! 
glad to see you.” 
They chatted together for a while as 
two close friends will who have been 
parted. The Metcalfs had sent love 
and felicitations. Mary blushed and 
showed Phillis the drawer of tiny 
garments and Phillis touched them 
shyly and marveled at the intricate 
needlework. Out of the fullness of 
her love Mary sensed the loneliness 
of the gentle dark girl. She put her 
arms about her then and said: 
“Phillis, I have something else . 
very important to tell you. And this 
is about you!” Then she told her 


Oh, I’m so 


what they were planning. 

At first Phillis could not under- 
stand. “Yo publish my poems, Miss 
Mary?” she asked, bewildered. 
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Mary nodded her head emphati- 
cally. “That’s exactly what we are 
determined to do. But first, you must 
submit to an examination.” 

This was an unfamiliar word. The 
explanation made Phillis gasp. 

“Miss Mary! You want me to go 
to the Governor's Mansion and be 
questioned by the selectmen? Oh, 
no!” 

“Listen, Phillis. It won’t be the 
council.” Mary spoke soothingly. 
“‘Just some of the men who are inter- 
ested in you and want to know you.” 

“But why, Miss Mary? Why?” 
Phillis asked the question a little 
wildly. 

Then Mary told her about the 
publisher. 

“Phillis, that man as good as called 
me a liar!” 

“Miss Mary!” 
of her voice. 

“So this is why we want you to go 
before examiners and prove that you 
wrote the poems—prove it to every- 


Shock robbed her 


body.” 
Phillis was still. Now she under- 
stood. They—bad people, some- 


where—doubted Miss Mary’s word. 
That meant they doubted the word of 
all her friends. They were taking 
away their good name—blackening 
their character. Only she, Phillis, 
could’ put an end to this calumny. 
She lifted her eyes. 

“T'll go.” She spoke softly. 
tell them I wrote the poems.” 

Mary took her cold hands in hers. 
“It means more than that, Phillis. 
But you need not worry.” She smiled. 
“T’m sure none of their questions will 
be as hard at Nat’s. During the next 
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few weeks you just look over your 
notebooks. Mr. Oliver will let Nat 
know when you're to come. 

Nathaniel noted the dark, thin face 
bent over the old books and felt a 
qualm of anxiety. For the most part 
his request had been met with toler- 
ant amusement. 

“Oh, yes,’ was conceded more 
than once. “I’ve heard my wife speak 
of your wonderful African.” 

Governor Thomas Hutchinson's 
calendar was less crowded that fall of 
1772 than it had been for many a 
week. It seemed a propitious time to 
get together a few of the port's in- 
fluential men on something that had 
nothing to do with politics—especial- 
ly since the matter had been suggest: 
ed to him in a very friendly manner 
by the unpredictable Mr. Hancock. 
During the latter part of September 
came the summons for ‘Miss Phillis 
Wheatley to present herself on the 
first day following the Lord’s Day of 
the next week, promptly at ten 
o'clock.” The late hour was a con- 
cession to Mr. Hancock who, unlike 
most of his fellow townsmen, was 
known to lie abed long after sunrise. 

Of course Mary could not go. Mrs. 
Wheatley planned to accompany Phil- 
lis but on the appointed morning she 
was seized with one of her severe 
headaches. So a short time before 
the fatal hour Phillis set off in the 
chaise with only Prince. 

Prince was well aware of the im- 
portance of the occasion and he drove 
in dignified silence. Phillis was try- 
ing vainly to remember anything she 
had been reading the past days. Her 
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throat was dry and her mind seemed 
a blank. 

When he helped her to the side- 
walk Prince gave her arm a little 
squeeze followed by a reassuring pat 
on the shoulder. His wide mouth 
flashed into a grin. 

“Pray for me, Prince,” 
the girl. “Please pray for me!” 

do dat, chile,”’ he assured her. 
But as he saw the black-clad slender 
figure disappear behind the thick 
doors he wished he were on more 
familiar terms with his Maker. 

After what seemed an interminable 
period of waiting she was taken into 
a large room where around a gleam- 
ing, oval table sat a body of stern- 
faced men. She stood alone under 
the high ceiling and fear clutched at 
her skirts. Then she heard: ‘His 
Excellency, Governor Hutchinson!” 
and through the door a man came 
walking toward the head of the table. 
Her legs trembled as she curtsied. 

“So, ‘tis Mistress Wheatley’s Phil- 
lis!” The governor's tone was kindly. 
“No formidable savage here, eh, 
Mather?”” He was addressing the 
Reverend Samuel Mather of the al- 
ready-famous family. 

The Reverend Mather’s tone was 
dry. ‘‘Comeliness and virtue are not 
always handmaidens.”’ Then he called, 
“Come forward, girl.” And when 
Phillis stood in the place indicated, 
he asked, ‘“Who christened you?” 

“The Reverend Samuel Sewall, 
sir.” 

Before the murmur of approval 
had subsided the command came: 

“Name the Gospels.” 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke and John.” 
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Phillis was breathing easier now and 
the faces were coming into focus. 

“No fault there,” she heard a voice 
saying. “But since they say you write 
poetry give me the first line of Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism.” 

“Oh, I say, Hubbard,” Andrew 
Oliver, Massachusett’s lieutenant gov- 
ernor, intervened, “‘you can’t expect 
the girl to—” 

But Phillis was already speaking: 
“First follow nature, and your judg- 
ment frame by her just standard, 
which is still the same.” 

“Did you hear?” The governor 
asked, looking around the table. 
“Why that was perfect.” ~ 

“And what do you think of that 
advice?” asked Richard Carey, Esq. 

“Sir, Alexander Pope is the master 
—I but a humble disciple.” 

They were leaning forward now, 
these men of the New World. The 
girl’s answers were pleasing. John 
Irving spoke next. He was a select- 
man, perhaps Boston’s richest real 
estate dealer, but he had never gone 
to Latin School. 

“They say you've studied Latin. 
Give us a line.” 

“Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,” 
said Phillis immediately. ‘The trans- 
lation is: The monarch’s folly makes 
the people regret.” 

Somebody laughed. It was a short 
laugh and the governor cleared his 
throat. 

“T think, gentlemen,” he said, 
may proceed directly to the matter of 
the poems. There are several allu- 
sions here that I should like to have 
explained.” 

She was perfectly calm now. She 
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told them how she happened to write 
the “messages of hope,” of her grati- 
tude to King George for having re- 
pealed the Stamp Act. She told the 
story of how Niobe’s children had 
been slain by Apollo and why she 
was moved to put that story into 
poetry. 

They were nodding their heads and 
declaring themselves satisfied when 
the door abruptly opened and into the 
room came an elegant figure that 
bowed to the governor and spoke 
apologetically. 

“Sir, I regret that I am late. I do 
ask your pardon.” 

“Tut, tut, Hancock,”’ said the gov- 
ernor. “You have missed a good 
party. We are just about to sign our 
statement.” 

John Hancock looked around the 
table and his eyes came to rest on the 
dark girl standing at the end. 

“The examination is completed?” 
He asked. 

“And most successfully,” John 
Moorhead spoke enthusiastically. The 
others nodded. The clerk at the gov- 
ernor’s elbow was writing busily with 
a long quill. 

John Hancock's face broke into his 
most charming smile. 

“Then may I ask if the poetess 
would render one of her poems—just 
for me?” 

They all looked in her direction 
and Phillis smiled shyly. She had 
heard of this John Hancock. Nat 
was given to hero worship where he 
was concerned. For a moment they 
waited and then her clear voice 
sounded: 


Should you, my lords, while you peruse 
my song, 

Wonder from whence my love of Freedom 
sprung, 

Whence flow these wishes for the common 
good 

By feeling hearts alone best understood, 

I, young in life, by seeming cruel fate 

Was snatched from Afric’s fancy’d happy 
seat ; 

What pangs excruciating must molest, 

What sorrows labour in my parent’s 
breast! 

Such, such my case. And can I then but 
pray 

Others may never feel tyrannic sway? 


After that they crowded about her 
and shook her hand. The paper was 
passed around for their signature. 
They all signed, assuring “the world 
that. the poems specified were, as we 
verily believe, written by Phillis, a 
young Negro girl... .” 

John Hancock walked with her to 
the chaise, and he said, “You are a 
good American!” 

Black Prince held his head very 
high as he drove her home. 


EORGE WHITEFIELD had 
been one of the older Harvard 
students brought home by Na- 

thaniel. The girl he married was a 
friend of Mary’s. When the charm- 
ing Countess of Huntingdon visited 
Boston and chose the young American 
clergyman to serve as chaplain in her 
castle on the Thames, Boston society 
stirred with excitement. Mary, ac- 
companied by Phillis, was in the 
crowd which waved the young couple 
off. 

The news of George Whitefield’s 
sudden death brought sadness and 
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dismay. With Mary’s letter of con- 
dolence went a poem written by 
Phillis. 

All this had happened months be- 
fore Mary Lathrop’s daughter was 
born and the Wheatley’s world start- 
ed revolving around that tiny bit of 
pink humanity. When Mrs. Wheat- 
ley was not at her daughtet’s house 
Phillis was on hand. Mr. Wheatley 
and Nathaniel might grumble about 
being neglected but nobody paid any 
attention to them. 

On a clear, bright January morning 
when Mary was allowed to sit up for 
a few hours a caller was announced. 
It was the heavily veiled widow of 
George Whitefield. The young 
mother’s shining eyes clouded with 
tears as she embraced her friend and 
Phillis slipped out of the room to 
leave them alone. 

After a time Phillis heard Mary 
calling to her. She hurried to the 
room. 

“Dear Mrs. Whitefield wants to 
thank you for your poem, Phillis,” 
said her mistress. 

Phillis took the visitor’s extended 
hand and pressed it gently. 

“It was so—so—kind of you.” The 
widow’s lips trembled. She was fum- 
bling in her black reticule and finally 
drew out a thin packet. ‘The count- 
ess sends you a letter.” Phillis 
glanced at Mary’s flushed face as she 
took the folded paper with its 
stamped crest and her name written 
in a bold, flourishing hand. Her 
hands trembled as she broke the seal 
and unfolded the thick, yellow sheet. 
At first the lines danced before her 
eyes but in a moment she read aloud: 
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dear Miss Phillis, 

“Your beautiful lines written on 
the death of our most worthy Chap- 
lain touch us deeply. With the 
consent of the bereaved widow we are 
having them printed so that they may 
be framed and hang as a memorial to 
one whose faithful service we would 
always remember. We should be 
most happy if you could be here when 
this is done. Accept our thanks and 
a cordial invitation to come to Eng- 
land where your rich and bountiful 
gifts will find a warm welcome.” 

And at the bottom of the page was 
elegantly inscribed, “Countess of 
Huntingdon.” 

It was a miracle! A countess had 
published her poem—an invitation 
from a high lady in England! No 
one, least of all, Phillis, contemplated 
accepting the invitation. It was 
enough that it had come—enough 
that the poem had been printed. But 
then a number of unrelated circum- 
stances conspired to bring about the 
event. 

First, Nathaniel finally persuaded 
his father to cement good business 
relations with certain English mer- 
chants by opening a branch in Lon- 
don. Second, in spite of the signed 
affidavit Mary Lathrop could not per- 
suade a single printer in Boston to 
publish the poems. Third, early in 
March Elizabeth Whitefield told her 
friends that she was returning to Eng- 


- land and about that time Phillis be- 


gan coughing again. 

“Since Nat’s going over he could 
take Phillis.” Mary voiced her 
thoughts casually. “I’m sure the 
countess would use her influence for 
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having the poems published.” 

“And the sea trip would do her 
good,”’ Mrs. Wheatley spoke thought- 
fully. She was worried about Phillis. 

“Really, Mother,” objected Na- 
thaniel when the idea was broached 
to him. “I can’t—” 

“I'd be glad to accept responsibil- 
ity for the girl,” offered Mrs. White- 
field. 

But when the May morning came 
that her son and the dark girl whom 
she had taken into her heart were to 
sail for England Mrs. Wheatley could 
scarcely hide her grief. A trip across 
the Atlantic Ocean was a long and 
perilous undertaking in 1773. Many 
ships were wrecked with all on board 
lost; deadly epidemics frequently 
broke out among the passengers or 
crew; mutiny was a common occur- 
rence and murderous pirates roved 
the seas. 

“Now, now, Mrs. Wheatley,” the 
Widow Whitefield spoke soothingly. 
“Providence rules the briny deep. We 
are in His hands.” 

Black Prince was very officious as 
he stored their belongings on board. 
The Dolly Ann was a fine American 
ship, well supplied with mahogany 
furniture, mirrors, excellent copper 
stoves and even rugs. But passengers 
were warned to take along an extra 
blanket, plenty of warm clothes and 
as much fresh fruit as they liked. 
Gentlemen always checked their 
wines. Farewell parties on deck just 
before sailing were often very gay. 

Just before visitors returned to 
shore Phillis slipped a roll into her 
mistress’ hand. 

“This is for you,’ 


she whispered 
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shyly, ‘‘read it when you get home.” 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Wheatley were 
on the wharf surrounded by friends 
who waved until the ship swung into 
the bay and out of sight. As they 
drove home behind Prince Mrs. 
Wheatley crief softly. Mr. Wheatley 
patted her shoulder with masculine 
assurance. 

Mary and the baby were waiting at 
home. She would have liked to have 
gone to the ship’s sailing but could 
not leave her four-month-old daugh- 
ter. She listened eagerly while they 
recounted all the details. 

“What have you there, Mother?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Wheatley was still clutching 
the roll of sheets. 

“Oh, I'll open it. I know it’s a 
poem.”” And they unrolled the sheets 
on the table and read: 

A Farewell to America 

Adieu, New England’s smiling meads, 

Adieu, the flowery plain; 

I leave thine op’ning charms, O spring 

And tempt the roaring main. 

‘‘Now, Mother,” Mary had to warn 
her mother who gulped. 

There were twelve stanzas, some of 
the lines written directly to her mis- 
tress as: 

Susannah mourns, nor can I bear, 
To see the crystal shower 

Or mark the tender falling tear 
At sad departure’s hour; 


Not unregarding can I see 

Her soul with grief oppressed 
But let no sigh, nor groans for me 
Steal from her gentle breast. 


“The dear child!’ sighed Mrs. 
Wheatley. 

“This will be wonderful for her,” 
said Mary happily. 
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The weather was ideal. Not once 
were they blown out of their course 
and so they made the trip in the un- 
usual short time of fifty-one days. 
Early in the morning of July 12th 
they sailed into the harbor of Liver- 
pool. Accompanied by Nathaniel 
Wheatley and Mrs. George White- 
field, the dark eighteen-year-old 
landed in England. 

They rode up to London in the 
stagecoach. For the first time Phillis 
heard the music of stage horns and 
the drivers’ cheery ‘“Tallyho!” The 
lush, dark green of gently undulating 
countryside filled her with a joy that 
seemed faintly familiar. Everything 
appeared to be so cozy and compact 
with a soft, blue sky just above the 
treetops. 

It was evening when they alighted 
at the Red Cock Hostelry in Charing 
Cross. Before Phillis could get more 
than a blurred impression of many 
lights, loud voices and heavy smoke, 
the ladies were whisked away to their 
tooms. Nathaniel saw to it that sup- 
per was sent up to them. Then that 
young man disappeared for his first 
glimpse of London night life. 

For a long time Phillis could not 
sleep. She lay stiff and still, listening 
to the rumbling of the great city; the 
narrow bed seemed to rise and fall, 
continuing the roll of her berth on 
the ship. Something of her old ter- 


ror of the dark touched the girl and 


she rose quickly and lighted a candle. 
On the other side of the room Mrs. 
Whitefield lay sleeping peacefully. 
The sound of her regular breathing 
reminded the dark girl of how she 
once depended on Mary’s nearness in 
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the night. After a moment she blew 
out the candle and slipped back into 
bed. Somewhere outside in the city a 
great bell boomed the hour. 

In the morning Nathaniel secured a 
driver to take them to the castle. . 

“Be a good girl, Phillis, and mind 
your manners!’ His smile encour- 
aged her as they took leave and start- 
ed on this last lap of their journey. 
Phillis looked back at him until they 
turned the corner. A lump filled her 
throat. For now every dear, familiar 
face was gone. She was among 
strangers. 

But the sweet sound of bells dis- 
pelled her gloom. 

“It’s the Westminster chimes,” 
Mrs. Whitefield informed her. 
“Sometimes we can hear them all the 
way up the Thames.” 

They were driving through a square 
with trees and green plots and grav- 
eled walks where ladies strolled with 
tipped parasols and neatly dressed 
maids pushed baby perambulators in 
the sunshine. 

“Where is the fog?’ asked Phillis. 

Mrs. Whitefield gave a tinkling 
laugh. “You colonials!” She spoke 
now like an experienced cosmopolite. 
“Thinking London is always in a fog! 
You'll see lots of sunshine in Eng- 
land.” 

They left the city behind and rolled 
along beside the river. Phillis could 
look back and see the famous old 
bridge under which small craft clus- 
tered. Gradually the wharves gave 
way to greensward that reached to 
the water's edge and sailboats 
skimmed like white birds on the sur- 
face. Then Mrs. Whitefield pointed 
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up the hill to where a tower could be 
seen rising among the trees. 

“There it is!’ she said. 

The long, slanting rays of after- 
noon sun lighted the ivy-covered 
walls and stone turrets as they ap- 
proached. A _ high, thick hedge 
marked the course of an ancient moat, 
“and the arch through which they 
passed into the wide driveway had 
once been a great gate. The air was 
fragrant with many blooms and in the 
center of the circling driveway a 
fountain played. 

The Countess of Huntingdon was 
a kindly, generous woman who de- 
lighted in good works. The role of 


patron of the arts may have been a 
new one for her but the fact that the 
artist in this case was a young poetess 
from America, one of an enslaved 
people, added piquant excitement to 


the idea. She had been encouraged 
in the undertaking by her friend 
Lord Dartmouth. 

“A black poetess!’” Lord Dart- 
mouth had exclaimed. “My dear 
countess, she will be the rage!”’ 

They had not expected to see any- 
one so comely and well bred. That 
night after Phillis had been conduct- 
ed to her room the countess, a visit- 
ing friend and Mrs. Whitefield ames 
until a late hour. 

“What perfect manners!” 
the visiting lady. “And her eyes are 
beautiful.” 

“Such small hands and feet!’ The 
countess spoke thoughtfully. “I’m 
inclined to think the right clothes 
would set off her black skin.” 

“I've never seen a black person 
really dressed.” The American wid- 
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ow was rather overwhelmed by the 
Englishwomen’s enthusiasm. 

‘She has a good figure,’ comment- 
ed the countess’ friend. 

“The skin on her face is smooth 
and fine. I wonder if her neck and 
shoulders are equally good.” The 
countess evidently had several things 
in mind. 

Since servants were plentiful and 
cheap in England slaves were very 
rare. They were indeed a luxury in- 
dulged in only by a few very rich or 
eccentric men who wanted unusual 
body servants or who had acquired 
the habit. But London sometimes 
entertained dark and richly clad vis- 
itors from India, from Algiers, from 
Ethiopia. It was well known that 
some of these visitors were powerful 
and learned as well as wealthy. In 
eighteenth-century England Phillis’ 
dark skin was not looked upon as a 
badge of shame but rather as a nov- 
elty. So the countess dressed her 
protégée as she thought fitting and 
when everything was in order she 
gave a garden party to present her to 
the countryside. 

Phillis was a success. Her modest 
demeanor, soft voice and charming 
manners won the guests and _ her 
poetry was acclaimed. In December 
the first edition of her poems was: 
published for A. Bell, Bookseller in 
Aldgate Street. The slender volume 
was dedicated ‘‘To the Right Honour- 
able the Countess of Huntingdon” 
by her “Very humble and devoted 
servant, Phillis Wheatley.” As a 
preface was a statement by John 
Wheatley telling how “Phillis was 
brought from Africa to America in 
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the year 1761” at a very tender age 
and how “by only what she was 
taught in the family, she, in sixteen 
months time from her arrival, attained 
the English language, to which she 
was before an utter stranger, to such 
a degree as to read any of the most 
dificult parts of the sacred writings, 
to the great astonishment of all who 
heard her.’” Also as part of the Pref- 
ace was the affidavit signed by six- 
teen of the most prominent men in 
the colony of Massachusetts. The 
poem which was the most widely re- 
marked was the girl’s translation from 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, because in ad- 
dition to translating from the Latin 
she had lines of her own woven into 
the story of Niobe’s distress for her 
slain children. The “Black Poetess’’ 
as they called her, did become the 
“rage.” At a big party given for her 


in London by Lord Dartmouth, the 
onetime Lord Mayor of London, 
Brook Watson presented the dark girl 


with a Foulis edition, in folio, of 
Paradise Lost, the masterpiece of Eng- 
land’s most lauded poet in 1773. 
This folio was sent to Harvard Col- 
lege in 1824, thirty years after Phillis 
Wheatley’s death. 

The only picture of Phillis which 
was widely printed in America is that 
of the girl seated with her quill in 
hand and wearing the white kerchief 
and fluted cap of the serving girl. 


But while she was in London another 
picture was made. She is wearing a 
full décolleté gown of some soft ma- 
terial; her full lips are smiling and 
her large eyes are wide. This was 
the picture she sent home for Christ- 
mas. Mrs. Wheatley showed it 
proudly, saying with motherly affec- 
tion: 

“See! Look at my Phillis! Does 
she not seem as though she would 
speak to me?” 

Even then the good woman was 
far from well. But she wrote nothing 
of this either to Nathaniel or Phillis. 

Plans were under way to present 
Phillis at court when the king and 
queen returned to St. James. And 
then came a letter from Mary: 

“Mother is ill. She does not want 
to call you from the happy scenes of 
your triumph but we sorely need you. 
I am going to have another baby and 
my strength fails.” 

Phillis did not hesitate for one mo- 
ment. Her family needed her. Her 
new friends did not try to draw her 
from what she clearly saw as “the 
path of duty.” The countess deeply 
appreciated the girl’s devotion and 
concern. 

It was only a matter of days before 
Phillis was once more on the “briny 
deep.” 
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